














Turn page to see how . 
World Week can give you 
all this and much more 





World Week Builds Good Citizenship 3 Ways 


1. THE GOOD CITIZEN KNOWS— 


@ About current affairs and about the people who 
are making our world. Every week World Week 
brings 4 pages of up-to-date news stories, care- 
fully selected for social studies significance, in- 
terpreted for young students. (See “What's Be- 
hind It” in this issue ). Also, each week—informal 
biographical sketches of people behind the news. 


@ About his community, his government, his place 
in the economic system. You'll find articles bear- 
ing on these topics in every issue—see “Career 
Club,” p. 9; “Good Citizens,” p. 18, and “Manag- 
ing Your Money,” p. 27. 


@ About the realities of his world. Every week 
World Week brings you a unit on a vital problem 
in world affairs, presented as an integrated series 
of short articles, with charts, maps, cartoons, and 
photographs. The importance of the problem to 
U. S. affairs is stressed; controversial aspects are 
examined; and the student is encouraged to de- 
cide where he stands on important issues he will 
have to decide. 


Zz THE GOOD CITIZEN BELIEVES— 


@In our great tradition of American freedom. 
Watch for our new feature that brings to life the 
stirring events and famous shrines of the Ameri- 
can past. (See Louisiana Purchase story on page 
16 of this issue. ) 


WORLD WEEK creates 


spontaneous interest 


in citizenship problems 


Ne 


@ In respect for others and the democratic process. 


In every issue World Week stresses the impor- 
tance of approaching all questions from the dem- 
ocratic viewpoint—from home and school prob- 
lems to national and world affairs. The human 
side of every subject is emphasized so that the 
young student will understand and respect the 
innate dignity of people everywhere. 


@ In high standards of moral and spiritual values. 


“What's Behind It” section of news stories points 
out basic moral issues raised by the week's news. 
“How Would You Solve It?” (see page 20) guides 
the young student toward working out his own 
standards of behavior and belief through case 
histories of teen-age situations. “Ask Gay Head” 
(p. 20) develops right attitudes in teen-age social] 
relationships. 


3 s THE GOOD CITIZEN. ACTS— 
@ A citizen who knows and believes the right things 


isn't a very good citizen unless he does something 
about it. Our “Good Citizens at Work” feature 
(page 18) gives a concrete example each week 
of good citizenship in action in communities 
throughout the nation. 
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Friend Teacher: 


, I take pleasure in sending you this complimentary copy of 
World Week in order that you may see at first hand how much it has to 
offer you and your students, and how it can make your class work more 
interesting and your teaching load lighter. 


In order that you may see how advantageously World Week can 
tie in with your social studies program, I suggest that you read the 
description of its main objectives on the opposite page. Then look 
through this issue and see how competently these objectives are accom- 
plished. And don't overlook the important “teaching aids, described on 
page 4-T, which you get with your class subscription at no extra cost! 


As a teacher of a subscribing class with 10 Or more subscrip- 
tions, you will get a free desk copy of World Week for your own use. 
Your copy -=- but not the student's edition -- will include Scholastic 
Teacher, a 4-page supplement containing time-saving lesson plans, quick 
quizzes based on the text, oral and written exercises, suggestions for 
Class discussion. Once each month, Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 
32 pages or more and contains, in addition to the, weekly teaching aids, 
timely articles by prominent educators, a summary of recent educational 
news, reports on new educational techniques and much other material of 
top interest to members of the teaching profession. 


Get your class off to an enthusiastic start in September! 
Make sure of having a complete classroom set ready for your class when . 
the new school year opens by mailing your order now. 


No matter if you don't know now just how many students you 
will have in the fall. Just estimate the number and mark your order 
“tentative.” You take no risk, for your right to revise your order is 
guaranteed. You may revise it any time within three weeks after the 
receipt of the first issue. And no need to send money now -- we'll bill 
you next October, after you have had ample time to collect from your 
students. 


So -- to make next year the most interesting and enjoyable 
ever, fill out the order card bound into this issue and mail it today! 


Cordially yours, 


TALK Lene ~ 


Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 
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YOURS with WORLD WEEK at NO EXTRA COST! 


trom World Week. Map will be printed late next August 
for maximum accuracy and will be sent to each class with 
10 or more subscriptions. 





SOCIAL STUDIES ACHIEVEMENT KEYS 


These handsome gold-finished em 
blems, supplied as lapel buttons 
(for boys), or as bracelet or neck- 
lace charms (for girls), make splen- 
did incentive builders. Students 
highly value these keys, and the 
spirited competition for them enlivens class work and 
spurs students on to their best efforts. Two keys sent on 
request to each teacher with 20 or more subscriptions 
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1953-54 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 

, 
Every social studies teacher will find this up-to-the-minute 
news map a wonderful help in clarifying day-to-day de- 
velopments in world affairs. Beautifully printed in seven 
sparkling colors on heavy chart paper, the map is large— 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


From time to time World Week gives its readers extr:: 
values in the form of Special Issues. Planned for early fal! 
publication is Key to Understanding the News—a special 
section of 32 pages or more, bound into a regular issue 
Profusely illustrated with pictorial charts, maps in color, 


34” x 44” for easy visibility in the classroom. NATO and 
UN members, Soviet orbit, and neutrals are shown each 
in a separate shade or color. A special feature of the 
map is the changeable news panels which permit the 
map to be kept continually up-to-date with news items 








There’s a Scholastic Magazine 
For Every Grade, 4 Through 12 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful mate- 
rial for reading, language arts, science, social studies, 
designed by experts for the interest and comprehension 
level of pupils in the 4th & 5th grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied 
program in English & social studies, including current 
news, geography, American history, science, social living, 
exercises in reading, grammar, & vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help tor 
younger high school students in understanding issues of 
the day, including news, American history, civics & gov- 
ernment, national & world problems, economic geography 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for 
older students in acquiring fundamentals of good citizen- 
ship through presentation & discussion of world news, 
problems of democracy, social & cultural problems, 
civics & government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, 
fresh approach to reading, writing, speaking & listening, 
with weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punc- 
tuation, usage. Also stories, letter writing, social pect per 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a 
knowledge & appreciation of the living literature of our 
day through selected examples of the best in modern 
writing—short stories, plays, condensed books, essays & 


poetry 
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photographs and drawings, the KEY issue helps your 
students understand the significance of latest trends in 
world events. Other special issues tentatively planned 
include a history of aviation and a survey of American 
transportation. 





Order Cord for WORLD WEEK 


or WORLD WEEK ond LITERARY CAVALCADE t combination 
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Use this card to order 
WORLD WEEK 


for your students 


To order World Week please 

fill in and mail one of these 

cards. Tentative orders may 

be revised within 3 weeks 

after the receipt of the first 

issue. Please pass the <econd card along to another teacher. 
To order Social Studies Keys, or free samples of other Scho- 
lastic magazines, write them on the margin of the order 
card as shown above. School subscription, 55¢ per student 
per semester, $1.10 per school year. 


Write for free samples of other Scholastic maga- 
zines or ask for them on order card. (See above.) 
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*2 Camera, a cold little pup 
and a *l000 prize 


Ruth Slivinsky, Rockville, Conn., 
and her picture of Prince Rags, 
made with a $2 Brownie Camera, 


IKE MOST STUDENTS, Ruth, a Manchester 
LG Conn.) High School senior, uses a 
simple box-type camera. And with it she 
snaps the people and happenings she en- 
joys. These become treasured snapshots. 

That’s how she came to snap this picture 
of her pup, Prince Rags, shivering in a 
snowy doorway. 

The judges in last year’s Newspaper 
National Snapshots Awards thought the 
little fellow looked appealing. That meant 


the Blue Ribbon in its class—and $1000. 

Nowadays, modern cameras and_ film 
make it easy to get good snapshots. So keep 
your eyes open to the interesting happen- 
ings all around you. Then snap them. 

You’ll enjoy every shot you take. And 
while they cannot all win cash prizes, 
they’re sure to rate high with your friends 

for the yearbook—for bulletin boards— 
in billfolds—or even to add “umph” to a 
term. paper. 


First choice of beginners and experts alike— genuine Kodak Film 


in the familiar yellow box. 


New thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film—one for 
your camera—one for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Newsmakers 


NEW U. N. CHIEF 


A HANDSOME Scandinavian bachelor is going to try 
one of the world’s toughest peacemaking jobs. Dag 
Hjalmar Agne Hammarskjoeld (WW, April 8, p. 5) of 
Sweden is slated to take over as Secretary-General of 
the United Nations this 
month. 

He comes from a family of 
statesmen. His father was 
Sweden's prime minister in 
World War I» He’s the fifth 
member of his family to hold 
high cabinet rank. Both his 
brothers are Swedish govern- 
ment officials. 

Dag, the youngest, studied 
economics. After earning his 
Ph.D. degree, he worked for 


Wide World photo 


Dag Hammarskjoeld 


the Bank of Sweden and rose to be chairman of the 
board. 

He turned his financial talents to the benefit of 
Europe as Sweden’s representative on the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. Through OEEC, 


the Western European nations work together to im- 
prove economic conditions. He was vice-chairman of 
OEEC in 1948-49. 

Although he doesn’t belong to a political party, he sat 
in Sweden’s socialistic Labor cabinet. He became min- 
ister of state in 1950 and deputy foreign minister in 
1951. 

Hammarskjoeld is famous in Sweden for working 
long and late hours. He’s a brilliant speaker and a skilful 
administrator and negotiator. These are good qualities 
for the Secretary-General, who runs the day-to-day 
business of the U. N. 

Hammarskjoeld has another qualification. He comes 
from a country that is still trying to stay neutral in the 
“cold war” between East and West. 

Trygve Lie of Norway, the U.N.’s first Secretary- 
General, resigned last November. But for months, East 
and West rivals were deadlocked over his successor. 

The U. N. General Assembly elects the Secretary- 
General. But the man the Assembly elects must have 
the approval of the Security Council. There, the Big 
Five—the U. S., Russia, China, Britain, and France— 
have the “veto” power. A “no” vote by any of the five 
steps any important proposal. 

In his first interview after he was chosen, a reporter 
asked Hammarskjoeld: 

“Do you think you'll get along with the Russians 
better than Trygve Lie did?” 

“I hope to get along with them all,” said Hammarsk- 
joeld. “It’s an essential part of my job.” 





SOLDIER-PEACEMAKER CLARK 


WILL PEACE come to Korea? 

That’s chiefly up to the Communists. It’s also partly 
up to General Mark W. Clark. 

General Clark, U. N. commander in Korea and U, S. 
commander in the Far East, is the “middle man” in 
U. N. peace efforts. The U. N. and U. S. tell him the 
terms our side wants. He picks the negotiators who try 
to get the Communists to accept those terms. 

This job of soldier-diplomat is nothing new to Gen- 
eral Clark. During World War II the Allies were pre- 
paring to invade French North Africa. General Clark 
stole ashore in North Africa one night in a rubber boat. 
He came to find out whether the French (whose coun- 
try was occupied by the Nazi Germans) would help 
the Allies when the invasion came. He made contact 
with important French leaders and learned much about 
the weaknesses and strengths of the coastal defenses. 

From 1945 to 1947 he commanded our occupation 
forces in Austria. There*he met often with the Russians. 

Former President Truman proposed (but later with- 
drew) General Clark’s name for U. S. ambassador to 
the Vatican, headquarters of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Rome, Italy. 

Last spring General Clark reached Korea in the midst 
of the ill-fated truce talks that broke down in October. 
His latest mission as a soldier-diplomat was a trip to 
Indo-China and Formosa last month to check on free- 
world defenses (see photo). 

From his experientes with the Communists, General 
Clark says: “When you meet them with a show of force, 





Unusuol words in this issue are defined and pronounced on page 30. 


and with determination, they stop, look and listen.” 

And if peace efforts in Korea fail, General Clark is a 
battle-hardened commander ready to lead the U. N. 
forces in a renewed struggle. His whole life has been 
spent in the Army. His father was an Army colonel. He 
lived during his boyhood on various Army posts. Then 
he went to the U. S. Military Academy at West Point 
and became an officer. He led Allied forces through 
North Africa and Italy during World War II. 


Wide World phoww 
On Southeast Asia trip in March, Gen. Clark (rt.) met with 
Chiang Kai-shek, Nationalist China president, on Formosa. 
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SHORT HAIRCUTS are the rule in Uncle Sam‘s army—but not 
if that rule conflicts with a man’s religious beliefs. In left 


photo, Iqbal Singh Rao, 22, a Sikh from India, shows his 
special permission to keep his turban, beard, and hair, to 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Britain prepares for coro- 
nation (p. 10). Nation marks Louisiana Purchase anni- 
versary April 30 (p. 16). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
( pp. 6-8)—Red “peace offensive” waged on world front; 
“doctors’ plot” reversal may reflect struggle for power in 
Kremlin; Pan-American system is 63 years old; Eisen- 
hower smooths over McCarthy ship dispute. 


WHICH MADE THE BIGGER SUCCESS? This is a 
story about two Russians—brothers-in-law. One became 
a big shot in the Communist party. The other decided 
to go to America—where he arrived in 1911, with just 12 
dollars in his pocket. The one who stayed in Russia re- 
cently became the nation’s foreign minister—Vyacheslav 
Molotov. And the one who came to America is now a 
millionaire businessman—Sam Carp of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


HOW OLD TO VOTE? Georgia lets 18-year-olds 
vote. South Dakota and Oklahoma voters turned down 
18-year-old voting proposals last fall. Plans for a vote in 
1956 on lowering the voting age from 21 to 19 are under 
way in Indiana. In California, the “Junior Statesmen” or- 
ganization, 3,000 strong, is after the 300,000 signatures 
of voters needed to put an 18-year-old voting plan on the 
ballot in that state in 1954. 


COWS FOR NEIGHBORS: A shipload of 1,000 heif- 
ers, the gift of American farmers, recently arrived in Bre- 
men, Germany. The cows will go to needy refugees in 
West Germany. The only condition is this: Each farmer 
that gets one of the cows must give the first calf to an- 
other refugee in need. 


Quick Look at the News 








Wide World photos 


a fellow-recruit at Fort Ord, Calif. In right photo is Zhahay 
Horse's Son, 20, a Navajo Indian at Fort Meade, Md. Mrs. 
Ethel Carroll of Martin's , O., who adopted him, promised 
his Indian father that the boy's hair would never be cut. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

BAD NEWS IN BUTTER: Butter—Uncle Sam is up to 
his ears in it! Recently he has been buying most of the 
nation’s butter output. As much as 2% million pounds a 
day have been pouring into warehouses already bulging 
with over 150,000,000 pounds of the yellow stuff. That 
would make a pat of butter about 150 feet on a side. 
What happened? The background is this: In 1935 the 
average American ate 17 pounds of butter a year. Now 
he eats less than nine pounds. He’s buying margarine 
(at less than half the cost) instead of butter. Under the 
farm price support law, the Government has to buy 
any butter that's offered, at around 66 cents a pound. 
Last fall and winter the market price dropped below 
the Government support price, so farmers sold butter to 
the Government. What's to be done with it? The school 
lunch program is getting 20 million pounds. President 
Eisenhower wants some more to be sold, cheap, rather 
than to spoil—and some is near the spoilage danger-line 
for lack of refrigeration. What's the long-range answer? 
That’s up to dairymen, says Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson. They've got to get out and sell butter, at 
prices people can afford, and adjust their production to 
market needs, he says. Government price supports are 
so high that butter is “priced out of the market,” he 
claims. 





ENDQUOTE: Mrs. Leah Sykes Young, first Negro to be 
chosen “Mother of the Year” in Virginia (she put her 14 
children through school by baking apple pies and mak- 
ing dresses to sell to her neighbors): “In this good 
country, you can dream as big as you wish. The Lord 
willing, those dreams will come true.” 














News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A 


WEEK OF HIST< 


“Peace Offensive”: What Is Russia’s Aim? 


Like fireworks bursting in all 
directions, spectacular changes 
both in Russia and abroad are 
being made by Russia’s six- 
weeks’-old “Malenkoy adminis- 
tration.”’ 

INSIDE RUSSIA: Are the top men 
of the new regime struggling for 
power? The sudden release of the 
men jailed in January's sensational 
“doctors’ plot” (see next page) may 
point to a high-level dispute. 

ON THE WORLD FRONT, Ruis- 
sia has launched its greatest “peace 
offensive.” This seems to be an ef- 


fort to persuade the free world that 
Russia wants to settle all her quarrels 
with other nations. 

For many months the Russians 


carried on what U. S. officials called 
a “campaign of hate.” By radio, 
press, and every other method of 
propaganda, the Russians pictured 
the U. S. and other Western nations 
as “aggressors” and “warmongers.” 

The first sign of a shift in Soviet 
policy was Georgi Malenkov's speech 
at Stalin’s funeral-March 9. Malen- 
kov (who had succeeded Stalin as 
premier only three days before) said 
East and West could live together 
in peaceful “co-existence and com- 
petition.” 


Peace in Korea? 

The most important peace move 
actually came from the Chinese 
Communists, but the Russians af 
once made clear their approval. 
This was the sudden acceptance of a 
U. S. proposal made in February, to 
exchange sick and wounded war 
prisoners in Korea. 

U.N. and Communist negotiators 
were meeting last week at Panraun- 
jom (see photo at right) to try to de- 
cide just where and how ailing pris- 
oners should be exchanged, and 
which ones. If they reach agreement, 
the exchange might begin this week. 

At a preliminary meeting, the 
Communists agreed that no sick or 
wounded prisoner was to be returned 


to his homeland against his will. This 
is the point of view the U.N. has al- 
ways taken in Korean truce talks. But 
in the past the Communists always 
insisted that every prisoner must be 
compelled to go back to his home 
area. The U.N. says that many thou- 
sands of captured Chinese and North 
Korean soldiers refuse to go to their 
Communist-run homelands. 

Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
has proposed that a “neutral” nation 
receive all Korean War prisoners who 
won't go home. 

This is similar to a U.N. sugges- 
tion made months ago. Observers 
believe Chou’s proposal may make 
possible the exchange of ALL pris- 
oners of war, both the sick and the 
healthy. An agreement on this issue 
might, in turn, make possible a truce 
in the Korean War. The prisoner- 
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exchange issue was the only impore 
tant unsettled question at the time 
truce talks stopped last October. 


Peace All Over? 


Observers pointed to other signs 
of a world-wide Communist effort to 
conciliate the West. 

1. Germany: Last month Soviet 
flyers shot down a British bomber 
at the edge of Communist East Ger- 
many. The Russians expressed “re- 
grets”—an almost unheard-of gesture 
of good-will—and proposed a confer- 
ence to work out plans to prevent 
future “incidents” of this kind. The 
Russians later suggested that the 
U.S. and French also send repre- 
sentatives to the conference. Last 
week the talks were under way. 

The Russians also relaxed their 
“pin-prick war” on.West Berlin. For 
weeks the Communists have used 
various excuses to hamper flow of 
traffic between West Germany and 
the U.S.-British-French sections of 
Berlin. This traffic must cross East 
Germany. Customs inspections and 
other regulations have now been 
eased. Last week road traffic between 
West Germany and West Berlin 
moved at unprecedented speed. 

The chief Soviet representative in 
Germany suggested a Big Four con- 


United Press photo 


PEACE OR WAR IN KOREA? The question may be decided soon in this building, 
headquarters for Korean prisoner talks. (See story.) The building is of wood, covered 
with straw mats. The Communists builf it in September to replace a tent in which 
truce talks had been held for more than a year. The site is Panmunjom, a tiny 
village in central Korea close to the battle line. In photo, a military policeman 


Gen. 


salutes Lt. 


William K. Harrison, 


the chief U. N. armistice negotiator. 
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ference (Russia, U.S., Britain, 
France) to work out a German peace 
treaty and to reunite Germany. 

2. United Nations: For the first 
time in many months, the U. S. and 
Russia united on an important action 
in the Security Council. This was ap- 
proving of Dag Hammarskjoeld of 
Sweden for U. N. Secretary-General 
(see p. 4). 

3. Moscow: For the first time 
since 1947, a group of U.S. editors 
were allowed to visit Russia. Soviet 
officials, for the first time in several 
years, attended a reception at the 
U.S. Embassy. Months ago the U. S. 
and British Embassies were told they 
would have to move to buildings far- 
ther from the Kremlin. Last week 
they were told they needn't go after 
all. (The U.S. planned to move any- 
way, to get larger quarters.) 

What's Behind It: The free world 
looked at the unexpected flood of 
Russian “peace gifts” with what 
might be called “cautious hope.” 
President Eisenhower said the Red 
moves would be taken at face value 
and followed up—but he warned 
against getting too high hopes of 
genuine peace. Said Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles: “Nothing 
that has happened or seems likely 
to happen . . . has lessened the dan- 
ger of the Russian threat.” 

Informed observers agreed that 
the Russians have not given up their 
goal of world domination. But the 
new Russian leaders may want a 
“breathing space” from foreign trou- 
bles until they get firm control. 

Perhaps the Russians hope that 
the free world, seeing hope of peace, 
might relax its defense preparations. 
This sort of attitude might kill the 
proposed “European Army” treaty— 
the fate of which is already in doubt. 


End of “Doctors’ Plot”’ 


On Russia’s “home front” there 
were also dramatic changes. 

Last January, while Premier Stalin 
was still alive, the Russian secret po- 
lice rounded up 15 prominent physi- 
cians. They were charged with plot- 
ting to kill Soviet leaders. The Soviet 
press said they “confessed.” 

Several of the accused doctors 
were Jewish. Many observers be- 
lieved the arrests were part of an 
anti-semitic campaign in Russia. 

On April 4 the new Soviet admin- 
istration announced that the doctors 
had been freed. The charges are 
false, the announcement said, and 











INP photo 


ANTI-RED FRONT: On an international bridge linking their two countries, Pro- 
visional President Marcos Perez Jimenez of Venezuela (left), and Acting President 
Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez of Colombia last month promised to work together in 
Western Hemisphere affairs, especially in defense against communism. It was the 
first time heads of the two countries had met since 1938. The scene is Bolivar 
Bridge, which links San Antonio, Venezuela, and Cucuta, Colombia. Both Colombia 
and Venezuela are ruled by conservative groups backed by the army. The U. S. is 
the chief market for Colombia's coffee and for the huge oil output of Venezuela. 


those who brought the charges “have 
been arrested and brought to crimi- 
nal responsibility.” 

Obviously, people high in the 
Stalin regime had ordered or per- 
mitted the original arrests. Western 
observers were watching closely to 
see whether the freeing of the doc- 
tors was a move in a struggle for 
power among Russia’s new leaders. 

These other developments com- 
manded interest: 

1. Amnesty: Most prisoners—ex- 
cept those held for plotting against 
the Soviet government—were either 
freed or given reduced sentences, (A 
few days later Soviet satellite Ru- 
mania announced a similar pardon 
for offenders. ) 

2. Prices: The new Soviet admin- 
istration cut prices as much as 15 
per cent on many food, clothing, and 
other retail products. 


Pan America, Age 63 


April 14 is Pan-American Day. 
it marks the 63rd anniversary 
of the founding in 1890 of the 
world’s oldest international or- 
ganization—our ‘‘Western Hemi- 


sphere U. N.” 
Long known as the Pan American 





Union, this organization is now 
called the Organization of American 
States. The United States and the 20 
Latin American republics are mem- 
bers. 

Its top governing body, the Inter- 
American Conference, is scheduled 
to meet in Caracas, Venezuela, this 
year. 

Pan-American organization began 
as a means of promoting trade and 
good-neighborly relations in our 
hemisphere. The 21 member-nations 
knitted their union closer in recent 
years with a pledge to act in joint 
defense if an aggressor attacks any 
member. 

On this Pan-American anniversary, 
what is happening among our Latin 
American neighbors? 

HAITI, which won its independ- 
ence from France in 1804, is plan- 
ning to celebrate its sesquicentennial 
(150th anniversary) next year. 

MEXICO is undergoing reform. 
The new president, Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, has ordered an end to graft 
in government. Cortines him#elf has 
recently given an example of the 
respect for law and order which he 
demands. A Mexico City policeman 
stopped the president's car from 
making an illegal U-turn. The police- 





man received a persona! commenda- 
tion from President Ruiz @ortines. 

PERU: American grocery methods 
came last month to Lima, Peru. The 
first supermarket in this city of 1,- 
000,000 opened—and people stood in 
block-long lines to enter. 

BOLIVIA: The United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration 
has started a five-year electric-power 
development program in tin-rich 
Bolivia. Once this power is available, 
U.N. experts say, Bolivia will be 
able to smelt part of its own tin ore 
and run its railroads with electric- 
ity (instead of with coal bought 
from Chile and hauled up the mioun- 
tains ). 

COLOMBIA: Up the Magdalena 
valley, along a route the Spanish 
Conquistadores trod four centuries 
ago, Colombia is building a railroad. 
It will link the country’s chief cities, 
in the interior highlands, to a river 
port connecting with the Caribbean 
Sea. 


Ships to Red China 


An “English lesson’ by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower helped smooth 
over a dispute within the Repub- 
lican party. 

The President traced it all to a 
choice of words. The words are “un- 
dermine” vs. “infringe,” and “nego- 
tiate” vs. “agree.” 

The dispute (see news pages, April 
8 issue) started after Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (Rep., Wis.) said he had 
“negotiated” with some Greek ship- 
owners. As a result, he said, the 
shippers had agreed to stop trading 
with Red China. Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator Harold Stassen said Me- 
Carthy’s actions were “undermining” 
one part of U.S. foreign policy. This 
is the State Department and MSA 
effort to stop trade in war-useful 
goods to the Communists. 

In the past few weeks the State 
Department has obtained promises 
from the British and Greek govern- 
ments, and also from Panama, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and Liberia, that 
ships flying the flags of those coun- 
tries will not carry war-useful ma- 
terials to Red China. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles “invited McCarthy to lunch 
at the State Department. After their 
meeting, McCarthy said he had 
agreed to keep the State Department 
more completely informed on any 
efforts his Senate Investigating Sub- 
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Scott Long in the Minneapolis Star 


“CHINESE JUNK” 


Should the U. S. try to stop ALL free-world trade with Red China, or only trade 
in arms and other war-useful materials? How do you decide just what's useful for 
war and what isn't? Do agreements such as those of Senator Joseph McCarthy with 
private shipowners help or hinder our Government's policy of keeping the Com- 
munists from getting materials that will strengthen their armed forces? (See story.) 


committee might make to curb trade 
with the Reds. 

Dulles issued a statement, in which 
McCarthy concurred. The statement 
said, in part: “It was pointed out 
the dangers that would result if Con- 
gressional Committees entered into 
the field of foreign relations which 
is in the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Chief Executive. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the President alone is empow- 
ered to conduct foreign relations. 
The Senate may only approve or dis- 
approve treaties negotiated by the 
President or his appointees. The 
Senate has no authority to negotiate 
foreign agreements. Senator Mc- 
Carthy stated that he was aware of 
these considerations and had no 
desire or intention to act contrary 
to them. 

McCarthy said he actually had not 
“negotiated” with Greek shippers, 
but that they had made a voluntary 
“agreement” to cut off trade with the 
Communists. 

President. Eisenhower discussed 
the situation later at his weekly news 
conference. He said that McCarthy 
had no authority to “negotiate” with 
foreign powers, and therefore there 


could have been no negotiating. The 
President said he thought Stassen 
meant that McCarthy was “infring- 
ing” on Administration efforts to 
curb trade with Red China, rather 
than “undermining” those efforts. 
Stassen agreed. 

Washington observers believe that 
the Eisenhower Administration is 
trying to stay on good terms with 
Senator McCarthy as a means of 
keeping the Republican party united. 


Quik a 
ON THE “ NEWS 


Fill in the blanks and you'll have 
some Communist “peace moves.” 

A Russian-British-U. S.-French con- 
ference on air traffic over. 
began. The Reds offered to exchange 
sick and wounded cap- 
tured in . Russia and the 
West agreed on Dag Hammarskjoeld 
for the job of . The Com- 
munists lifted restrictions on traffic be- 
tween West Germany and __.._ 
The U. S. was told that it didn’t have 
to move its Embassy in __-¥ 
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Dr. Fontaine checks the temperature 
of an aureomycin fermentation tank. 


O YOU think the days of the 

pioneers are over? 

Let me tell you about a modern 
pioneer I visited the other day at 
Pearl River, N. Y. There, in the 
Lederle Laboratories Division of the 
American Cyanamid Company, I met 
chemists and technicians fighting a 
frontier “battle of the test tubes” 
against such diseases as polio and 
the common cold. ’ ‘ 

No doubt you’ve heard of the 
“wonder drugs”—such as penicillin, 
streptomycin, aureomycin. At Léd- 
erle I talked to a young engineer- 
chemist, Dr. Francis E. Fontaine. He 
is a vital link in bringing these life- 
saving drugs from the laboratory to 
you. Production experts such as Dr. 
Fontaine work out the methods to 
produce a new drug in large quan- 
tities at a reasonable price. 


SCIENCE BACKGROUND 


Dr. Fontaine’s education gives him 
a fine background for his job. He 
graduated in 1933 from Sheboygan 
( Wis.) H. S., where he took the col- 
lege prep course. At the University 
of Wisconsin, Dr. Fontaine got a de- 
gree in chemical engineering. Then 
the University gave him a graduate 
assistantship to work on fermenta- 
tion problems and to continue his 
education. He next got. his master’s 
degree in agricultural bacteriology. 
He continued as a graduate assistant 
until he earned his doctor’s degree in 
biochemistry. 

Dr. Fontaine came to Lederle 
Laboratories in 1942. His beginning 
job was research fermentation chem- 
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‘“‘Wonder Drugs’’ 


ist. (The wonder drugs are developed 
from molds through fermentation. ) 
His first project was on riboflavin 
(Vitamin B,), which is now used to 
enrich bread. 

Then in 1944 Dr. Fontaine met Dr. 
Benjamin M. Duggar, who is a world 
authority on biology. After a long 
teaching career, Dr. Duggar came to 
Lederle in 1943 to pioneer—at the 
age of 7l!—in the search for new 
wonder drugs. Hundreds of soil sam- 
ples from all over the world were 
shipped to him so he could look for 
certain molds. He was assisted by 
teams of chemists, bacteriologists, 
and other specialists. 

For three years the experts 
searched. One day they found an 
interesting golden-colored mold. 

They labeled it A-377 and began 
experimenting with it. The new mold 
could work wonders! It prevented 
the growth of many harmful germs. 
The scientists found that the new 
drug was not poisonous to animals. 
The drug was named aureomycin 
(“golden mold”). 

Meanwhile production experts, 
including Dr. Fontaine, discovered 
that it could be made at reasonable 
cost. In 1948 doctors began to get 
aureomycin for treating their pa- 
tients. 

Today it is used in treating influ- 
enza, mouth infections, meningitis, 
scarlet fever, tonsilitis, pneumonia, 
and several types of fevers. A related 
product is sold for animal feed. It 
makes hogs, chickens, turkeys, and 
dairy calves grow faster. 

Lederle experts are currently look- 
ing for something to prevent polio. 
They are growing the polio virus in 
living chick embryos. Gradually the 
scientists change the disease in the 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 30. 


laboratory. They make the virus 
milder and less dangerous, so that 
they can develop a product which 
will immunize people against the 
disease itself. 

More students are planning on 
careers in chemistry than there were 
before World War II. Yet not nearly 
enough young people are entering 
this promising field. 

Industrial laboratories such as 
Lederle are expanding rapidly and 
need more chemists. The oil, syn- 
thetic fiber, rubber, soap, chemical 
products industries—in fact, nearly 
all industries—are using more chem- 
ists than ever before. 

Young people with advanced col- 
lege degrees, such as master’s de- 
grees—will find the best opening jobs 
in chemistry. (Pay also depends on 
your education as well as your abil- 
ity and experience. ) 


YOU NEED MATH, SCIENCE 


If you like math and science 
courses, you should investigate the 
possibility of a career in chemistry. 
Remember that it is important to 
take the right courses (lots of math 
and science) in high school, so that 
you can qualify for the college work 
in chemistry. 

“Why do you find your career in 
chemistry exciting?” we asked Dr. 
Fontaine. 

“Because it is a career in problem- 
solving,” he said. “Chemistry con- 
tinuously challenges me. It chal- 
lenges me to use every bit of know! 
edge I have and to reach out for 
more. Also, I feel that my career is 
important, because at Lederle we 
are working to help mankind. We are 
fighting to free men from those dis- 
eases which have been fatal in the 
past.” 

—WitutaM Fave. Vocrt ional Editor 
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ENGLAND’S ELIZABETHS and their signatures: “R’ stands for regina, Latin word for queen. Both were 25 when they came 
to the throne. Elizabeth | (right), who reigned 1558-1603, was the younger by seven months. Elizabeth II will be 27 April 21. 


The Coronation Pageant 


OU are there—at the coronation! 
Suppose it’s June 2, at West- 
minster Abbey in London. Ancient 
hymns echo through the cavernous 
hall. Like characters in a pageant of 
the Middle Ages, barons and bishops 
in splendid robes march in stately 
procession, 

You at the coronation—is it a 
dream? Of course it is. Non-British- 
ers have almost no chance to see the 
coronation in person. Only about 
250 foreign guests will be invited 
into the Abbey. 

If you are in London on “Corona- 
tion Day” you might glimpse the 
queen as she rides in her gilded 
coach between her palace and the 
Abbey. (That's as much as most 
Britons can hope for; the Abbey 
holds fewer than 8,000 persons. ) 


But you will be able to hear the 
coronation over the radio. A British 
announcer will describe it, as it hap- 
pens, in a program beamed to the 
U. S. by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

You'll also be able to see films of 
the coronation over your TV set or 
in your local movie theatre. ‘The 
films will be flown by jet plane to the 
U. S. right after the ceremony. 

Elizabeth II became queen Feb- 
ruary 6, 1952. On that day her fa- 
ther, King George VI, died. The 
coronation doesn’t give her one bit 
more authority than she had before. 
The crowning is really a religious 
ceremony. It dedicates the queen to 
lifelong service of her people, and 
binds the hearts of Britons in loyalty 
to the nation. 


The coronation, including local 
celebrations all over Britain, will cost 
about $300,000,000. 

“Is it worth it?” you may ask. 

Nearly every Briton would answer 
with a resounding “Yes!” 

His explanation would probably 
be something like this: 

“Do you know Elizabeth II is the 
40th monarch in a line that goes back 
to William the Conqueror in 1066? 
All but two of them—Edward V and 
Vill—have been crowned in cere- 
monies just about like this. Don’t you 
know that’s very comforting to us? 
It’s part of our long tradition that 
keeps reassuring us that ‘there'll al- 
ways be an England.’ 

“And this particular coronation re- 
minds us of our first Elizabeth. In 
her reign—the ‘Elizabethan Age’— 
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BRITAIN’S 


Government 


England became a great world 
power. Now another Elizabeth comes 
to head war-weakened 20-century 
Britain. We can't help hoping for 
another glorious Elizabethan Age, 
with our country rebuilding its 
strength and power.” 

Suppose Elizabeth I dropped in 
at the crowning of Elizabeth II. 

When “Good Queen Bess” was 
crowned, the service was all in Latin. 
So she'd feel right at home to hear 
the Queen’s Scholars of Westminster 
School cry “Vivat Regina , Eliza- 
hetha!” (Long live Queen Elizabeth.) 

Shakespeare’s Queen would see 
the very same Coronation Chair 
where she once sat. The robes of the 
nobles would have a familiar look. 
Queen Bess might even recognize 
her pearl earrings. They are now a 
part of the Imperial State Crown. 


A POWERLESS MONARCH 

“Why, hardly anything’s changed 
since I sat there 400 years ago,” the 
ghost of Elizabeth I might be mus- 
ing. But if she stayed around a while, 
she'd change her mind. Elizabeth I 
could order war to begin or the head 
of a rival to be cut off. Elizabeth II 
can’t order much of anybody around 
except the Buckingham Palace ser- 
vants. Her signature (see p. 10) must 
be on every important government 
paper to make it legal. 

But the prime minister draws up 
the papers. The queen has no choice 
but to sign. The prime minister and 
his cabinet run the government. The 
cabinet represents the majority party 
in the House of Commons, which is 
elected by the people. 

Britons have taken away their 
monarch’s power. But they love him 
(or her) as a living, breathing link 
with their past, and a living, breath- 
ing link with the world-wide British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Yes, Britain hangs on to its ancient 
ceremonies and symbols. But into the 
old forms the British have poured 
the new spirit of democracy. This 
struggle for freedom has been long 
and never-ceasing—as you'll see on 
the next page. 








THE CROWNING, 1200-YEAR-OLD CEREMONY 


@ Queen Elizabeth Il—then a girl of 11—*“previewed” the role 
she herself will play June 2. The photo below shows Westminster 
Abbey in London during the last coronation, May 12, 1937. 
Elizabeth sat in the Royal Gallery at right. (She’s hidden by a 
great pillar.) Just before the photographer snapped this picture, 
her father, the late King George VI, had been sitting in King Ed- 
ward’s Chair (left center). There, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had crowned him with St. Edward’s Crown. The king and his 
wife (now the Queen-Mother Elizabeth—extreme left) had risen. 
As the photo was taken, they were walking toward their thrones 
(foreground), The king is w the St. Edward’s Crown. Soon 
afterwards he went to the altar (left) to make his communion. 
There he took off the St. Edward’s Crown—which the monarch 
wears only for the coronation—and put on the Imperial State 
Crown. The monarch ever afterwards wears the Im State 


Crown at state affairs. In photo, the king is at center, just to right 
of King Edward's Chair. In 


foreground are noblemen. 





tert Lhe Fight for Freedom 


Drawings by Charlies Beck 





Magna Charta! British liberties stem in part from this 
document, wrung from the tyrant King John in 1215. The 
king promised to respect the rights of free men under 
ancient feudal] law. At first thig benefited only the nobles. 
But the ideas were used later to gain liberties for all. 
Britons won their battle against the “divine right of kings” 
by beheading one king (Charles I) and driving out an- 
other (James II). Even after that, George I1I—whose 
mother kept telling him, “George, be a king!”"—made one 
last try at absolute rule. 


Parliament (originally a group of advisers to the king) 
led the fight to break the king’s power. By the 18th cen- 
tury Parliament was the supreme lawmaking body. But 
it was mostly made up of noble lords and rich land- 
holders. The new “middle class” of merchants and factory 
owners that was created by the “industrial revolution” 
demanded—and in 1832, won—the right to vote. “Reform 
bills” of 1867 and 1884 gave most British men the vote. 
In 1918, the ballot was also given to women. 











While the fight for political freedom raged, Britons also 
battled for economic freedoms—for the right to work 
where they pleased and to buy and sell goods without 
government interference, for the opportunity to form 
unions and to live a better life. The first round of this 
struggle was fought on the farms. At the time of Magna 
Charta, most Britons were serfs. They could not leave the 
land which they farmed on the estates of noble lords. By 
the 1400s, most serfs had won freedom. 
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But the “industrial revolution” created a new labor prob- 
lem in the cities. Many workers, including women and 
children, labored long hours in unsanitary mines and 
factories. Beginning in 1819, reformers obtained laws to 
improve conditions in industry. Workingmen began to 
form unions. Sometimes they went on strike for more pay 
and better working conditions. Unlike U. S. unions, Brit- 
ish unions formed their own political party, the British 
Labor party, which believes in socialism. 


ser 


The Labor party, in power from 1945-51, enlarged social 
welfare programs. Several industries were nationalized 
(put under government ownership). The Conservative 
party—declaring Britain needed a new spirit of freedom 
for private enterprise and individual initiative—won the 
election of 1951. The great World War II leader, Winston 
Churchill, is back as prime minister. He “denationalized” 
the trucking and steel industries but kept most of Labor's 
welfare and health programs. 





























The Fight for Life 


e “Wot cheer, mate?” is the British Cockney’s merry 
greeting. 

For the first time since World War II, there’s a bit 
of cheer to lighten the gloom of Britain’s economic 
reports. Things are looking up! 

The’ battle against going broke is far from won. 


ON THE PLUS SIDEW 


BRITAIN 
The Present 


Britain fights on grimly to pay its own way. As Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill says: “No one is going to 
keep the British lion as a pet.” 

Here’s a “balance sheet” that will help you discuss 
the question: “Will Britain win its economic fight for 
life?” 


Ww ON THE MINUS SIDE 


THE BRITISH HAVE A HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING .. . BUT HEAVY BURDENS, TOO 


The average Briton is eating a little more food and 
living a little better than before World War II. Nearly 
everyone who wants to work has a job. There have been 
few strikes since the war. The government has a vast 
social welfare program. It aids the old, the unemployed, 
the ill. It provides health care for all at very low expense 
to the individual Briton. 


BRITAIN IS LUCKY IN RESOURCES . 


Tourists may shiver in Britain’s chilly fogs. But with her 
mild, rainy climate and fertile soil, Britain is just right 
for raising fine pasture and growing most crops. Enor- 
mous coal deposits (mostly in north-central England 
and southern Wales) lie close to iron ore. Britain ranks 
third among all nations in coal output, fifth in iron. Coal 
and iron, of course, go together like “ham ’n’ eggs” as 
the key materials for building of industry. 








“Austerity” is the watchword in Britain. This means 
doing without many of the things Britons are used to. 
Meat, eggs, cheese, and sugar are still rationed. Britons 
complain that their diet is monotonous. Housing, be- 
cause of war destruction, is still so scarce that every 
sixth family has to “double up” with another. family. 
British taxes, probably the highest in the world, take 
nearly half the national income. Some observers believe 
British production is hampered because heavy taxes 
don’t leave enough reward for hard work. 


. . BUT NOT LUCKY ENOUGH 


There just isn’t room in the British Isles to grow food 
enough for the 50,000,000 Britons. Britain must go shop- 
ping abroad for 60 per cent of her food—and also for 
most of her timber, a quarter of her iron, and nearly all 
other metals and raw materials for industry, including 
rubber, cotton, and oil. Britain is trying to develop new 
sources of supplies of fats, aluminum, and other ma- 
terials in her colonies, but it’s a slow, expensive process 


BRITISH INDUSTRY IS BIG . . . BUT SOME OF IT IS OLD AND OUT-OF-DATE 


Britain, the “old master” of industry, was the first nation 
to use power-driven machines on a big scale. With its 
head start, Britain stil] turns out more industrial goods 
than any nation except the U. S. and Russia. British 
“know-how” comes from engineers and scientists who 
pioneered in industrial progress from the steam engine 
to TV and jet aircraft. Today British industry is produc- 
ing 50 per cent more than before World War II. 


THE BRITISH ARE BUSY TRADERS . . 


Next to Uncle Sam, John Bull is the world’s leading 
trader. Britain is an island with many fine harbors. The 
world’s sea routes lead to her door. The British are ex- 
porting 75 per cent more than before World War II, 
Britain has a group of trade partners (known as the 
“sterling area”) that comprise a quarter of the world’s 
people. These countries include all the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations (except Canada) and half a 
dozen other countries. They use the British pound- 
sterling as their money in international trade. The Brit- 
ish sold half a billion dollars worth of goods—a record 
high value—to the U. S. in 1952. They hope for a 10 
per cent increase over this figure in 1953. 








Partly because they are old, partly because they were 
allowed to “run down” during World War II, many 
textile mills, railroads, and mines limp along with old- 
fashioned equipment. Many seams of coal are nearly 
used up. Miners must dig ever deeper—and at higher 
cost. Many American experts say British production-per- 
worker is far below U. S. levels. Last year Britain's 
industry actually produced less than during 1951. 


. BUT THEY BUY MORE THAN THEY SELL 


To get food and industrial raw materials, Britain has 
for years had to buy more goods abroad than she could 
sell abroad. She paid the difference with such income as 
dividends from British money invested in other coun- 
tries and hauling of goods in British ships. But during 
World War II, three-fifths of Britain’s merchant fleet 
was sunk. Half her investments were cashed in to buy 
war materials. A huge foreign debt piled up. The worst 
of it is that the British buy twice as much from the U; S. 
as they sell in the U. S. Britain hopes for lower U. § 
tariffs and “trade, not aid.” (Turn page for more on 
U. §S.-British relations.) 





BRITAIN 
and the 
U.S. 


_ CHURCHILL —surely 
he’s as British as kippered- 
herring-for-breakfast! He even looks 
like John Bull (who is the symbol of 
Britain, just as Uncle Sam is the sym- 
bol of the U. S.). 

But do you know that Britain's 
Prime Minister Churchill is really 
half-an-American? His father was 
English, but his mother was Jennie 
Jerome of Brooklyn, N. Y. “If my 
father had been American instead of 
my mother,” he points out, “I'd be 
an American myself.” 

In January, on his latest visit to 
the U. S., Mr. Churchill remarked: 

“Bismarck once said that the su- 
preme fact of the 19th century was 
that Britain and the U. S. spoke the 
same language. Let us make sure 
that the supreme fact of the 20th 
century is that they tread the same 
path.” 


1. BRITAIN’S HEYDAY 


Just what did Bismarck mean by 
his part of that remark? (Otto von 
Bismarck, you know, was the man 
who put the German kingdoms to- 
gether into one united Germany in 
the late 1800s. ) 

We and the British use about the 
same English-language words, of 
course. But Bismarck meant more 
than that. 

He meant that the UV. S. and Brit- 
ain “speak the same language” of 
ideas. American freedoms, like those 
of Britain, run back to Magna 
Charta (see page 12). American 
laws are largely based on English 
laws. We think of Britain's literature 
almost as our own. (Do you study 
Shakespeare in your school?) Over 
a third of Americans are of British 
descent (over half, if you include the 
Irish ). 

Bismarck meant that, with all 
these bonds pulling them together, 
the U. S. and Britain would stick to- 
gether when “the chips were down.” 

In Bismarck’s time John Bull was 
the No. 1 power. Uncle Sam was 
quite happy to let John Bull’s navy 
patrol the seas and help keep wars 
from our shores. And in World Wars 


I and Il, when John needed help, 
Uncle Sam gave it to him. 


2. UNCLE SAM TAKES OVER 


Now let’s look at the second part 
of Mr. Churchill’s quotation. 

The background is that times have 
changed since Bismarck’s day. John 
Bull suffered heavy losses in World 
War II, as you saw on the preceding 
page. Uncle Sam is now the captain 
of the free world. 

Even though the firm-name has 
changed from “John & Sam” to “Sam 
& John,” the two old partners still 
need each other. Britain is our No. 1 
ally. Britain is still a great trader, a 
naval power, owner of the largest of 
all empires, leader of a great Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

If Sam and John don’t “tread the 
same path,” the free world may be 
laid wide open to Communist ag- 
gression. John and Sam, the two top- 
ranking world traders, need to work 
together to keep trade flowing in the 
free world. (British officials were in 
Washington just last month to talk 
about that. ) 

But Sam and John don't always 
work smoothly in double-harness. 
Recently there have been reports of 
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quarrels and misunderstandings be- 
tween Britons and our military men 
stationed in Britain. Many British 
politicians and newspapers complain 
about whatever the U. S. does. 
THE COLD WAR: Uncle Sam 
sometimes feels that John Bull 
doesn’t take the threat of commu- 
nism seriously enough. John keeps 
on trading with the Communists. 
John doesn’t crack down on commu- 
nism in Britain. On their side, the 
British sometimes think Americans 
are too excited about communism. 
Some Britons say our Congressional 
investigations go too far in prying 
into people’s beliefs. Some Britons 
think U. S. policies abroad—such as 
freeing Nationalist China to attack 
Red China—increase the risk of war. 
“TRADE NOT AID”: The U. S. has 
given Britain huge amounts of for- 
eign aid (see chart). “When will 
Britain stand on its own feet and pay 
its own way?” many Americans ask. 
The British reply: “We can do it if 
you'll lower your tariffs and help us 
sell you more goods. We want trade, 
not aid.” (See cartoon.) 

Do you think Sam and John can 
work out their disagreements with- 
out breaking up their partnership? 


ihureg ty Buffalo Courier Express 


CHART (left): About half of our foreign aid (including all of that to Russia) was 
given during World War Il as part of the struggle against Nazi Germany. Of 
the 36 billions of loans and grants to Britain, six billions have been repaid. 
CARTOON (right): The British sell enough goods in most parts of the world to 
pay for what they buy in those areas, and even to pile up credits. But British 
exports to the U. S. earn only a little more than half enough dollars to pay for 
the U. S. goods Britain buys. To keep her “dollar balance’ and not tumble into 
bankruptcy, Britain has accepted aid from the United States. But the British 
would prefer to ‘balance’ imports with exports by selling more goods to the U. S. 





. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. ¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Our eighth grade class would like 
to thank you for a helpful and interest- 
ing magazine. 

My favorite features are “Ask Gay 
Head,” “Say What You Please,” the 
“Movie Check List,” and the crossword 


I certainly disagree with the people 
who say that the crossword puzzles are 
too hard. Everyone in our class tries to 
do them, and a good many finish. With 
each crossword puzzle we learn new 
words ani facts. 

CONGRESS AT WORK proved it- 
self to be very interesting and helpful. 

Thanks for a very valuable magazine. 

Julie Ann Gertz 
Chadwick School 
Rolling Hills, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

In your March 4 issue [p. 4] was a 
picture that I think symbolizes every 
good American quality. I am referring 
to the picture of Adlai Stevenson, the 
defeated candidate for President, shak- 
ing hands with Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
his opponent in the recent election. 

When I first glimpsed this picture, I 
felt within me a great sense of gratitude 
that I am an American, To me, it sym- 


Wide World 


bolizes the wonderful spirit of friend- 
ship that exists in our country. To see 
a defeated man shaking hands with his 
opponent after a hard and bitter cam- 
paign is an inspiring sight. 
Ronny Katz 
Houston, Tex 
Above is the picture Ronny refers to 
—Ed. 
(Continued on page 30) 


puzzles. 
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British Brain-teaser 


By Beverly S. Dotterer, Charleston (S. C.) High School 


*Refer to Britain 


They invaded Britain in 
King Alfred’s time. 


5. People of Ireland. 


. Defeat, disorderly 
retreat. 
Initials of Irish poet 
(1779-1852). 
One of the Great Lakes. 
A jar. 
Britain’s chief mineral. 
A period in history. 
Neuter pronoun. 
Britain 
raise enough food for her 
peo 7e 
And ( (Latin). 
District Attorney 
(abbr. ). 
Able-bodied seaman 
(abbr. ). 
H.—.—. (abbr. used be- 
fore names of royal fam- 
ily except king and 
queen ). 
Steamship (abbr. ) 
King who lost his head 
(initials ). 
The Romans invaded 
Britain in 43 —. —. 
Ocean west of Britain 
(first two lette rs). 
The queen’s sister (first 
two letters). 
Postscript (abbr.). 

—eds (wholesale 
clothing center of 
Britain ). 

. Nominative plural end- 
ing of many Latin 
feminine nouns. 


3. North part of Britain 


(first two letters). 
Exclamation of surprise. 
Alder trees (as the 


°42. 


. It takes 5 U. 


English people say it). 
— — Deum (hymn sung 
at the end of coronation 
service ). 

“— — — dna Elizabethal” 


. What the well-dressed 


Scotsman wears. 
S. qts. to 
make one English — — —. 


7. Important commerce- 


carrying river of northern 
England. 


9. Accented (musical 


abbr. ). 


. Chief hop-growing county 


(in southeast England). 


. Seed-like body from 


which a fern grows 


. He succeeded Eliza- 


beth F 


Town | 


. Priest of ancient Briton’s 


religion. 


. Main artery from heart. 
. Woman of religious 


order. 


. And (French). 
. — — ading (biscuit- 


making city west of 
London ). 

“John Bull’s other 

island” (first three 

letters ). 


. Fathers (said of horses). 
. Makes warm. 


. Suffix meaning town in 


many English place- 
names. 


‘ ae in Irish Sea. 


Meo 
rt House of 
Nh iament (first three 
letters ). 


; FontiBod dwelling in 


feudal England. 


*20. 
26. 
°28. 


2. Animals raise 


34. 


River leading to 

ndon, 
Initials of leader ot 
British Labor Party. 
— — nelaw (northeast 
England in 9th and 10th 
centuries ). 


. What London, Liver- 


pool, yaar gee are 
on large 
“enclos- 


of 16th 


farms created b 
ure movement’ 
century. 

The largest deer. 


°35. 


*36. 
°37. 
°40. 


41. 
°44. 


46 
48. 
*50. 


Legendary king of the 
Round Table (first 3 
letters ). 

Stone (Scottish dialect ) 
Early people of Britain 
“Dizzy,” prime minister 
1868 and 1874-80 ( first 
3 letters). 

Mischievous fairy. 
Queen Elizabeth's father 
(first 3 letters). 
Precious stone, 

Senior (abbr. ) 


Call (Scottish dialect ) 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next week in Student Edition. 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address: Purzle Editor, World 


Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answer: ‘rn re 


and answers on separate sheets 


* week's issue. 
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AMERICAN SHRINES: the Cabildo, New Orleans 


Frederic Lewis photo 


LEFT: Raising Old Glory over Lovisidna, Dec, 20, 1803. 
In background, the Cabildo (left) and part of Cathedral. 


ABOVE: The same spot today—Cabildo (left), St. Louis 
Cathedral, and Presbytere in background; in foreground, 
Jackson Square with statue of Andrew Jackson at right. 


Bettma Archive 


Louisiana Purchase 


“@TOP your pushing!” sputtered 

the elegant little man, glaring. 
“Do you think you own the whole 
street?” 

The lanky frontiersman guffawed. 
“Aye! The whole street—and your 
whole city of New Orleans—and all 
the Louisiana Territory up-river—" 
‘(The frontiersman pointed north- 
ward.) “It’s all ours! Or it will be as 
soon as Tom Jefferson's commission- 
ers get the papers signed in your 
town hall there. Yes, it’s a great day, 
this 20th of December in 1803!” 

“A sad day for New Orleans,” mut 


tered the little man, “when we're 


Americans 
Everybody 


taken over by rascally 
like James Wilkinson. 
knows your commissioner General 
Wilkinson is a spy—” 

The group of buckskin-clad fron- 
tiersmen and brawny river boatmen 
closed in threateningly. One of them 
growled at the New Orleans man: 

“You and your kind mighty near 
ruined me. It was about this time 
last year. 


“I came down with a flat-boat load 
of flour, just the way I'd been doing 
every year. Why, I had aboard most 
of a year’s crop for the folks up my 
valley in Indianny Territory. You 
know, these N’Orleans officials 
wouldn't let me land the stuff herd? 
So how was I to get it on board an 
ocean ship to send to . market? 
Couldn't, of course. The whole load 
rotted.” 

Heads nodded. “Same thing hap- 
pened to all of us,” said another 
frontiersman, “Folks up Ohio-way 
are spittin’ mad.” He patted the long 
Kentucky rifle slung over his shoul- 
der. “If old Tom Jefferson hadn't 
bought this town, we'd have bought 
it ourselves—with bullets.” 

“Right—we had to have New Or- 
leans, or starve to death,” said an- 
other. “But whyd Tom _ Jefferson 
have to waste all that money buying 
the whole blasted Louisiana Terri- 
tory? The way I hear it, it’s nothing 

Unusual! words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 30. 


but Indians and deserts and moun- 
tains. No trees, even, ‘cept along the 
rivers.” 

The Indiana man rubbed his chin. 
“Maybe so, but I've got a suspicion 
youll find good planting-land in 
Louisiana, once you plow off that 
tangh prairie grass. Leastways, I’m 
finding out. I’m a-heading there next 
spring to try my luck west of the 
Mississippi.” 

A sudden buzz of talk rippled 
from the porch-like galleries along- 
side the parade ground. The gaily- 
gowned ladies let their fans droop. 
All eyes were on the town hall, at 
the northwest side of the parade 
ground. The great doors with their 
intricate ironwork opened. 

“There he is! They say that young 
man, Mr. Claiborne, is to be gover- 
nor, whispered one New Orleans 
belle to her neighbor. “Isn’t it insult- 
ing! Sending a man only 28 years old 
to take charge of New Orleans! 
Won't we ive him a bad time, 
though?” 





The packed crowd watched in 
tense silence. Claiborne, Wilkinson, 
and the French commissioner, Laus- 
sat walked toward the flagpole. Tears 
welled in many eyes. The Orleanians 
didn’t like the newfangled French 
Republic—but most of them, even 
under Spanish rule, had thought of 
themselves as Frenchmen - in-exile. 
And now to be taken over by these 
unruly Americans! The thought was 
not comforting. 

Under a balmy noon-day sun, 
French soldiers slowly lowered the 
tri-color fag of France. On the other 
side of the flagpole (see picture) 
Americans raised the 15-starred ban- 
ner of the young American republic. 
(There were 17 states at that time, 
but the flag hadn’t been changed 
since Congress in 1794 voted that 
Old Glory should have 15 stars and 
15 stripes. ) 

Halfway up the pole, the two 
flags met. For a few minutes, they 
fluttered side by side. A gun went 
off on the river levee, just east of the 
parade ground. It was the signal for 
a deafening salute that boomed out 
from shore batteries and vessels in 
the harbor. 

Now what was wrong? The French 
fag was going on down, but the 
American flag was stuck. The Amer- 
icans struggled desperately with the 
tangled ropes. Amid a cheer from 
the little group of Americans near 
the town hall, the United States ban- 
ner at last ran to the top of the pole. 


And that was how the United 
States took possession of an enor- 
mous land—a great empire that dou- 


bled the size of the young nation. 
(Actually, the northern part of 
Louisiana Territory was transferred 
March 9, 1804, at St. Louis. ) 

The whole nation is celebrating 
on April 30 the sesquicentennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase. Louisiana 
is‘one of the 13 states wholly or 
partly carved out of Louisiana Terri- 
tory (see map). It has. its special 
birthday party next December 20. It 
marks the State of Louisiana’s 150th 
anniversary under the U. S. flag. 

If you visit New Orleans, you can 
re-live the story we've just told. Go 
to Jackson Square. This is the old pa- 
rade ground pictured on page 16. 
Now it’s a park with a horse-and- 
rider statue of General Andrew Jack- 
son, hero of the Battle of New Or- 
leans in the War of 1812. 

On one side of the square (see 
photo on page 16) are three old 
Spanish buildings. (In 1803 they 
were practically new.) Except for 
the three steeples on the Cathedral 


and the French-style mansard roofs 


on the other two buildings, they look 
about as they did 150 years ago. 

The building which the frontiers- 
men called the “town hall” is now 
known as the Cabildo. That's be- 
eause, when Spain ruled New Or- 
leans, the local- council (Cabildo) 
met there. Now the building is the 
state museum. A picture gallery on 
the second floor is the room where 
Laussat officially turned Louisiana 
over to U. S. Commissioners Clai- 
borne and Wilkinson. 

But let’s turn history a little far- 


ther back. 
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Map for World Week by Kebert Winslow 


Lovisiana Purchase area is shown in color..Stamp, to be issued April 30, shows 
Monroe and Livingston signing papers for Purchase. (See “Stormps,”” Apr. 22 issue.) 
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Now we are in the President's of- 
fice in the newly-completed White 
House in Washington. It is the spring 
of 1801. 

SECRETARY OF STATE JAMES Mapi- 
son: That's the rumor, Mr. President. 
I know it was only 40 years since 
France turned Louisiana over to 
Spain—but we hear they've made a 
secret treaty under which Spain is 
going to give it back. Spain is weak 
—but can we afford to let a great 
power like France hold Louisiana 
and hem us in on the west? 

PRESIDENT JEFFERSON: France is 
our friend. Mr. Livingston, our min- 
ister in Paris, might ask First Consul 
Napoleon Bonaparte if he would 
sell New Orleans. That's all we need 
to protect our western trade outlet. 


Same place, late in 1802. 

Jerrerson: Dreadful news, Mr. 
Madison! Spain says Americans can't 
use New Orleans as a port any long- 
er! Do you see what that means? 
The half a million people west the 
the Allegheny Mountains are bot 
tled up! They can't get their flow 
and pork to market unless they can 
unload their river boats at New Or 
leans and reload to ocean ships. 
Even worse, Bonaparte’s ready to 
take over Louisiana. The day France 
takes possession of New Orleans, We 
must marry ourselves to the British 
fleet and nation. 

Mapison: I've just come from the 
Capitol. The western Congressmen 
say the farmers are ready to take 
New Orleans by force. 

Jerrerson: That would mean war 
Mr. Madison, send James Monroe to 
France. Perhaps he can speed up 
efforts to buy New Orleans. 


NapoLceon Bonaparte (to his 
council): So there’s no choice but to 
renew the war with Britain. The 
British have 20 men-o’-war in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Louisiana col 
ony is lost to us. We must put it out 
of Britain's reach. Talleyrand, if the 
Americans would pay 100 million 
franes for the whole of Louisiana 


April 11, 1803. 

TALLEYRAND, French foreign min 
ister: Don't pester me any more 
about New Orleans. What will you 
give for the whole of Louisiana? 

Rosert R. Lrvincston, U. S. minis- 
ter to France: What was that? Please, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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‘GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


te ® 
te *® 


‘‘Let’s 


MASHING, wrecking, destroying, 

the Vandals stormed across West- 
ern Europe and North Africa in the 
early Middle Ages. This plundering 
tribe disappeared centuries ago. But 
their name lives on. 

Vandalism! We still use the word 
to mean thoughtless destroying of 
property. Look around your own 
town. Probably you can find the van- 
dals’ handiwork—smashed windows, 
broken park benches, shattered street 
lights, defaced walls, carved-up mon- 
uments and trees. 

“It’s hopeless. There’s just no way 
to stop this vandalism,” people in 
some communities say. But teen- 
ages in Cleveland, Ohio, are finding 
a way. 

The story starts during the first 
snowfall last winter. 

Crash! A snowball hurtled through 
a window pane in the home of Mrs. 
Gertrude Weigel on Durant Avenue. 
“I was sitting under the window,” 
Mrs. Weigel told police later, “but 
luckily I got up a moment before the 
crash. I ran out on the porch and 
saw a large group of boys and girls 
about 16 years old. I told them to 
look at what they had done, but they 
just laughed and threw snowballs at 
me.” 

Farther down the street, more 
teen-hurled snowballs smashed other 
windows. Glass from smashed bus 
windows showered into the faces of 
two women riders. They had to be 
taken to the hospital for treatment. 


WHO DID IT? 

Some of the vandals were recog- 
nized. Victims said: “They were stu- 
dents from Patrick Henry High.” 

Adults talked angrily about teen- 
age rowdyism. Local newspapers 
printed editorials: “These are the 
latest incidents in the wave of teen- 


Quit 


Being Vandals!’’ 


A Teen-to-Teen Campaign at Patrick Henry High 


‘IT’S UP TO US to end student vandalism ourselves,” says Franklin Trigg (second 
from left), president of student council at Patrick Henry High (Cleveland, Ohio). 
At his right is Billy Wright, chairman of council’s anti-vandalism committee. 
Photo was taken at neighborhood meeting called by council to discuss problem. 


age vandalism here. This behavior 
must be stopped—by the police, if 
necessary!” 

Now let’s look in on a meeting of 
the student council of Patrick Henry 
High. 

“We're getting an awful reputa- 
tion,” said one member. Said an- 
other: “You should see what I see in 
the soda shop whereeI work part- 
time. Teen-agers from our school 
destroy and steal property, act like 
rowdies, and sass the manager. He 
asked me to see if the student coun- 
cil couldn’t do something.” 

Other members told of similar 
complaints from other businessmen 
in the neighborhood. “We've got to 
go into action,” the council decided. 
It appointed a committee of 18 stu- 
dents, headed by Billy Wright, to 
tackle the problem. Miss Isabelle 


Menifee, faculty adviser, agreed “to 
help. 


1. FINDING THE FACTS 

“Are things really as bad as the 
newspapers say?” the committee 
asked itself. To find out, the commit- 
tee made a survey of neighborhood 
businessmen. School authorities ex- 
cused committee members from 
study periods so they could inter- 
view merchants personally. At each 
store the interviewers asked, “How 
much student vandalism and rowdy- 
ism have you come up against?” 

“The results were worse than we 
had expected,” one member said. 
Merchants complained that teen-age 
patrons were.noisy, boisterous, and 
guilty of vandalism and pilfering. 
The bus company testified that 
youths cut up bus seats, broke bus 





windows, stuck gum and lipstick on 
bus upholstery, and tried to board 
the buses without paying the ticket 
fare. 

“Damage by children costs me 
$200 a week,” a movie manager said. 
“We have to lock our doors when 
school is dismissed, so students won't 
wreck our property,” other merchants 
said. Of 20 businessmen questioned, 
13 said they were having trouble 
controlling students who patronized 
their places of business. 


2. FACING THE FACTS 


The council studied the survey's 
findings. The evidence showed that 
Patrick Henry high schoolers weren't 
the only offenders. Boys and girls 
from other schools were involved, 
too. 

“This is partly a neighborhood 
problem, so let's hold a neighbor- 
hood meeting on it,” someone sug- 
gested. The student council invited 
dozens of guests—student represen- 
tatives from nine other schools, local 
merchants, city and police officials, 
community leaders, even newspaper 
reporters. On December 5 the meet- 
ing was held in the auditorium of 
Patrick Henry High. 

The student council reported the 
results of its vandalism survey. 
Everyone got a chance to have his 
say on how to end the wave of van- 
dalism. “It’s up to the police,” said 
some. “It's up to the parents and 
teachers,” said others. Still others in- 
sisted: “It’s up to city officials. If 
they provided more recreation places 
teen-agers wouldn't hang around in 
ice-cream parlors.” 

Then Franklin Trigg, president of 
Patrick Henry High’s student coun- 
cil, stood up. “Our council thinks it’s 
up to us teen-agers to solve this 
problem ourselves. Give us a chance, 
first. Let us do it our own way here 
at Patrick Henry High.” 


3. ACTION 


The council's first move was to call 
a special school meeting to discuss 
the problem. Representatives from 
each homeroom attended. Students 
and teachers, together, hammered 
out plans for a campaign against 
vandalism. } 

They decided to wake up the 
school to the idea that “good be- 
havior means good citizenship.” The 
students wrote and acted out a radio 
drama called, “We the Pupils of 
Patrick Henry Want Order.” It was 


broadcast over the school’s public 
address system. 

Student-made signs appeared on 
the school’s walls and _ bulletin 
boards. On the posters were snappy 
slogans: “Be wise, behave, be popu- 
lar.” “It’s not smart to be a show-off.” 
“Have fun but use good manners.” 

Highlight of the campaign was a 
“Rate Yourself” chart drawn up by 
the council (see box, this page). 
Each socia] studies class took “time 
out” to discuss the cliart. Then each 
class member filled one out. In order 
to get frank answers, the council 
ruled that no student had to sign his 
chart. 

The answers were frank. A third of 
those questioned confessed they had 
committed acts of vandalism. Sixty 
per cent admitted they didn’t always 
act in public as a good citizen 
should. 

The council studied all the an- 
swers, and came up with these con- 
clusions: (1) Only a small percentage 
of the students were causing trouble; 
(2) the largest number of offenders 
were in the eighth grade. The council 
has decided that its future plans 
will include activities appealing es- 
pecially to eighth graders. 

Help is already coming in from 
adults. The police are organizing a 
Junior Police club to provide sports 
programs for Patrick Henry boys. A 
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neighborhood civic club is conduct- 
ing a survey to determine what kind 
of “after-school” recreation facilities 
Patrick Henry High students should 
have. 

4. RESULTS 

Teen-age behavior in the neigh- 
borhood has shown a definite turn 
for the better. The student council 
found this out in a follow-up survey 
of local merchants. All but one re- 
ported that student behavior was im- 
proving, in at least some ways. 

There’s room for much more im- 
provement. But Patrick Henry is on 
its way toward solving the problem. 
Said a local newspaper recently; 
“The student council has taken the 
first constructive step in combating 
the wave of crimes enacted by youth 
in this neighborhood.” 

Each year, vandals destroy mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of private and 
public property in the U. S. In our 
parks alone, the cost of vandalism 
runs to $6,000,000 a year. Many van- 
dals are youths of high school and 
junior high age. How can we solve 
the problem of vandalism? Should 
the responsibility rest on parents, 
teachers and principals, police, city 
officials, or teen-agers themselves? 
What do YOU think? Write World 
Week with your solutions to this 
problem. -Bos STEARNS 





ask “How good a citizen am I?” 


to others approaching you? 


movies, buses, or streetcars? 


himself as you do? 


without paying? 





HOW DO YOU RATE? 
Students of Patrick Henry High, Cleveland, Ohio, used this self-rating ques- 


tionnaire in their drive against teen-age vandalism and rowdyism. Try it 
yourself. Circle your answer to each question. Then look over the chart, and 
1. When you are in public do you act as a good citizen should? 

2. When with a group of friends, on the sidewalk, do you give space 
3. Are you considerate of others when you are in stores, delicatessens, 


. If you managed a business, would you welcome one who conducts 


5. Have you ever cut, scratched, marked, or destroyed public property? 


. Do you annoy others by talking while seeing a movie? 
Usually Sometimes 


: Do you push or shove when boarding a public conveyance? 


. Do you scuffle with friends on a bus or streetcar? 
. Do you try to get rides on buses or take merchandise from stores 


. Does your conduct in public contribute to the good name of your 
«family, school, and community? 


Always Usually Sometimes 


Always Usually Sometimes 
Always Usually Sometimes 

Yes No 

Yes No 
Never 
Always Usually Never 
Frequently Rarely Never 
Usually Sometimes Never 


Always Usually Sometimes 











Gay Head 


!. Is a girl supposed to say “Thank 
you” to a boy for holding her coat, 
opening doors, and other taken-for- 
granted manners? 


A. Yes, ma’am! In the manners de- 
partment, your “Thank you” is just 
as important as the boy's courtesies 
to you. A sincere and simple “thank 
you” doesn’t require any great effort 
on your part, and saying those two 
little words is your well-mannered 
way of showing the boy that his 
good manners are appreciated 


Q. What can you do when some- 
one spreads an untrue story about 
you? There’s one about me going 


44 Head 


around school now, and the worst 
of it is that even my girl friend be- 
lieves it. 


A. First of all, either speak to your 
girl friend in person, or write her a 
note, asking her to give you a chance 
to explain the matter. Then, when 
you're alone with her, calmly ask her 
to tell you exactly what she heard 
and from whom she heard it. If she’s 
the right kind of girl, your denial 
of the story and an explanation of 
what really happened should con- 
vince her that the tale going around 
school is a “whopper.” 

If you know who started the story, 
track down that person and explain 


the situation to him or her—without 
“blowing your top”! Keeping your 
head on your shoulders will go a lot 
further than a stormy attack in mak- 
ing him realize the error of his ways. 
Say something like this: “I hear 
there's a whale of a story about me 
that’s making the rounds. It’s a-good 
piece of fiction, but here’s what real 
ly happened... .” 

Use the same tactics when you try 
to straighten out the true story for 
anyone else who's heard or helped to 
spread the fictitious version. Try to 
joke about the “libelous” remarks in 
stead of letting off steam. ~ 

Most people who gossip aren't 
malicious; they just don’t stop to 
think about what they have to say 
before they say it. If a story is in- 
triguing to them, they don’t bothe: 
to check on it before passing it along 
as an “item of interest.” And, as it 
makes the rounds, the tale is often 
misquoted and misinterpreted. But. 
to the people who count, a good- 
natured explanation should restore 
your reputation! 





What Do YOU Think? 


A “common sense” code of social 
behavior for teen-agers was recently 
drawn up by an association of 21 
private schools in northern New 
Jersey. The code included the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That parents should not permit 
their children to go to parties to 
which they have not been invited. 

2. That “gate-crashers” should not 
be welcomed at parties. 

8. That parties should not last into 
the “small hours” of the morning. 

4. That boys should check with 
the parents of their dates to learn 
what time the girls are expected 
home, and should obey the parents’ 
wishes. 

5. That there should be 
understanding between parents and 
teen-agers as to how the youth will 
travel to and from the party; and 
that parents should impress their 
children with the responsibility in- 
volved in driving a car. 

6. That it’s “dangerous and con- 


a clear 


trary to the best interests of young 
people of high school age for parents 
to allow intoxicating drinks (includ- 
ing beer) at parties... .” 


What kind of “party code” would 
teen-agers themselves approve? 

Here is a summary of opinions on 
this subject by a group of senior high 
school students from all over the 
country, who wrote to Scholastic 
Magazines. (You'll notice that they 
agree closely with the New Jersey 
schools’ code. ) 

|. Intoxicating beverages should 
never be served at a teen-age party. 

2. There should always be a chap- 
eron present. 

3. There 
crashing.” 

4. A girl should tell her date what 
time she has to be home, and then 
the boy is responsible for seeing that 
her curfew is met. 

5. Teen-agers should let their par- 
ents know ahead of time: where 
they are going, with whom, what 
transportation has been arranged, 
and when they expect to be home. 

6. There should be no reckless 
driving; all drivers must realize that 
they're responsible for the safety of 
their passengers. 

7. There should be no “necking” 


should be no “party 


at parties; it looks cheap and only 
builds a bad reputation. 

8. On weekends, parties should 
end at midnight; on school nights 
between 10 and 11. 

9. If a teen-ager is delayed, or, fo 
any reason, finds that he will be 
home later than expected, he should 
telephone his parents. 

There was only one point on which 
the students differed widely. On the 
question of smoking there was a 
three-way split. Some students 
thought it should be forbidden; oth- 
ers wrote that it should be taken 
for granted because “so many kids 
smoke nowadays”; and others ad 
vised, “Don’t smoke unless your 
parents let you smoke at home, and 
unless you know it's all right with 
your hostess.” 


What's your opinion of these 
“codes”? Do you agree with all the 
points included in both? Would you 
omit or change any of them? Would 
you make any additions? 

Do you think a “community code 
of social conduct for teen-agers” 
would be a good idea? Would it work 
best if prepared by parents, by teen- 
agers, or by both? Why? If such a 
code were drawn up in your com- 
munity, would you abide by it? 








Watch the folks who drink Coca-Cola... 
the look of anticipation as they raise the bottle 
to their lips... the smile of satisfaction 
as they taste its matchless flavor. 
It had to be good to get where it is— 
favored above all others for refreshment. 


Have a Coke. 


y/ ou lutal tl gully 
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A Workbook for the Unit on Britain 


I. BRITAIN’S TRADE 


4 Value of foreign trade in 
billions of £ sterling 


¢ 


8 ale oe ; BEE : 0 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952" 
“Annual rate based on first six months 


New York Times chart 


Give the information requested, or underline correct 
choice where a choice is given. (“U. K.” on chart means 
“United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land”—the official name of Great Britain. ) 


1. In what year shown on the chart were Britain's 


imports highest in value? ieidieadsdias 

2. In what year were exports highest in value? 

8. British exports and imports have (increased; de- 
creased; remained the same) since 1946. 

4, Since 1946 Britain has usually (imported more 
than she exported; exported more than she imported; 
kept exports and imports equal). 

5. The money unit used in the chart to express the 
value of British trade is the (dollar; franc; pound 
sterling ). 

6. During what postwar period did Britain have an 


export surplus? jul si 

7. During the three years after World War II, Britain 
had (a surplus of imports; a surplus of exports; a bal- 
ance of imports and exports). 


ll. THE BALANCE SHEET 

If the statement describes a factor favorable to Brit- 
ain’s solving her economic problems, write “F.” If un- 
favorable, write “U.” 
_l. There have been few strikes since World War ILI. 
__2. The burden of taxes is very heavy 
__3. Britain has fertile soil and a good climate for 
farming. 


—4. Britain is too small to raise enough food for her 
people. 

—5. British industries have increased production 
about 50 per cent since World War II. 

—86. Britain's island location, nearness to busy indus- 
trial countries, and good harbors are aids to sea trading. 
—7. Britain has a hard time earning the dollars she 
needs to buy U. S. goods. 

__8. Britain has increased her exports since World 
War II. 
—9. Many 
equipment. 
—10. Britain has a huge foreign debt resulting from 
World War II. 


British mines and factories lack modern 


ill, FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
Use the numbers 1-5 to arrange the following in 


chronological order. 


—_James II was driven from the throne. 

__The Conservative party “denationalized” some in- 
dustries. 

—King John signed the Magna Charta. 

—_Women received the right to vote. 

—The Labor party put some of its program of social- 
ism into law. 


IV. BRITAIN AND THE U. S. 
Write B if it applies only to Britain. Write U if it ap- 
plies to the U. S. only. Write B-U if it applies to both. 


__l. The head’ of the government is a President. 

—__2. The law-making body is called Parliament. 

_.3. English is the most widely-spoken language. 

— 4. John Bull is the national symbol. 

—.5. The people elect the chief law-making body. 

__6. Its population is about 50,000,000. 

—7. It fought the Nazi Germans in World War II. 
8. Some of its traditions run back a thousand years 
and more. 

__9. It borders on the Atlantic Ocean. 


‘10. It is a constitutional monarchy. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Why does Britain say she wants “trade, not aid”? 


(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in Ques- 
tion I, 3 for each item in Questions II and HII, 2 for each 
item in Question IV. Total, 100. 








YOU SAVE 15+...and get suaranteed results 
with ANSCO ALL-WEATHER FILM 
in the 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 


When you buy your Ansco All-Weather 
Film in the bright red, blue and white metal- 
foil package, you get these three big advan- 


tages: 


1. “All-Weather” perforfhance. You can 
take clear, bright snapshots with any 
camera in sunshine or shade—even under 
cloudy skies or when it is raining! 


2. Guaranteed results. Bond packed 
with every roll assures you of snapshots 
that satisfy or a new roll of film free! 


3. Savings of 15¢. You save 5¢ on every 
roll when you buy Anseo All-Weather 
Film in the 3-roll Economy Pak! 


Any one of those reasons is enough to make 
you want to “ask for Ansco” when you buy. 
Added together, they make Ansco All- 
Weather Film a “must” for every up-and- 
coming young photographer. 
You'll find that Ansco All-Weather Film is a perfect choice for all kinds of 
outdoor pictures in almost any kind of light. 


SAVE 15¢ on FILM—and hove a reserve supply handy— 
by getting the ANSCO 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 





HERE'S A BIG 25¢ WORTH! 


There’s more easy-to-understand informa- 

tion packed into the 60 pages of Ansco’s 

“Better Photography Made Easy” booklet 

than you'd believe possible! You'll be sut- 

prised to find how much it can help to im- 

prove your pictures. Get a copy at your photo ANSCO, 


dealer's today. we Binghamton, N. Y 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp, 
“From Research to Reality” 
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Straight Shooting 


OOKING for a real thrill—a sharp 

challenge to eye, hand, and nerve? 
Try rifle shooting. Join your school or 
town club, and see for yourself what 
great fun it can be. 

You don’t have to have 
foot speed to be good at it 
requirements are fair eyesight 
strength enough to hold a rifle 

Aren't guns dangerous? Sure. So 
automobiles, baseball bats, and banana 
peels. Guns are not pogo sticks or yo- 
yos, and the fellow who gets cute with 
one belongs in the same cell as bobby- 
soxers who scream at crooners 

Remember this—and don’t ever for- 
get it—gun accidents don’t happen. They 
are caused. And the cause is always 
carelessness or ignorance. That's where 
the National Rifle Association comes in 
The N.R.A. makes up the courses and 
safety rules for every rifle club in the 
U. S. And its safety record is astound 
ing. 

Get this; NOBODY has ever been 
killed or wounded on a rifle range 
built and operated according to N.R.A. 


mus le or 


The only 


and 


are 


rules! What’s more, no person trained 
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To play safe, play in shoes with sturdy soles. Never go bare- 
foot in barns or pastures. Cuts from nails. or other sharp 
objects should be medicated immediately to prevent infection. 





by the N.R.A. has ever been involved 
in a hunting or any other kind of shoot- 
ing accident! 

There are just a few simple rules for 
safe gun handling rules 
that you must learn by heart and prac- 
tice until they become automatic. These 


commonsens¢ 


are 

l. Treat 
until you've 
otherwise 

2. Always keep the action open ex- 
cept when ready to fire. 

3. Keep the muzzle pointed in a safe 
direction. 

4. Know your gun and ammunition. 

5. Be sure of your backstop 

6. Be sure of your target. 

7. Instantly obey all firing line com- 
mands. 

If you’re a member of a school rifle 
club that’s interested in holding an in- 
tramural tournament, see your coach or 
athletic director. He may receive free 
drawcharts and awards by enrolling 
your school in the Scholastic Intramural 
Rifle Tournaments. 

Have him write to Scholastic 


every gun as if it were 


loaded personally proven 


Rifle 





That barefoot boy with cheek of tan 

Didn't know the risks he ran; 
Bare feet are fine on well-swept floors 
But you'd better wear shoes outdoors. 





Tournaments, 351 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Remember, only your 
coach or athletic director can sign up 
your school for a tournament. 


Heavyweight Champions 
> In my March I1th column, Jimmy 
Boyd of Blackstone (Va.) H.S. asked 
whether his 275 pounds made him the 
heaviest high school player in the land. 
The answer is “no.” Here are the 1] 
“heaviest” answers I received to 
Jimmy’s query: 

“Bill Harrison, who played guard 
for us last fall, weighed ay pounds.” 
Sidney Lanier, Waycross (Ga.) H. S. 

2. “Our right guard, acct ‘Tub’ 
Ebeling, stands 6-5 and weighs 325 
pounds. He also plays basketball.” 
Nancy McLellan, Tri-Mont (Minn.) H.S 

3. “We have a defenstve tackle 
named Frank Curry who’s 5-feet-9 and 
weighs 314 pounds.” Tom Render and 
Roy Broy, Boys Town, Nebr. 

4. “Humboldt (Kans.) H. S. has a 
center, Donald Jones, who's 6-4 and tips 
the beam at 310.” Junior Class of Iola 
(K td H."S. 

“Jim Allison, who plays for us 
inte as a defensive center or guard, 
is 6-feet-1 and weighs 310 pounds.” 
William H. Andersen, Social Studies 
Dept. Head, Bradley (Iil.) H. S. 

6. “Our boy, Mike Haas, stands 6-5 
and weighs 303 pounds.” Vince Bau- 
man, Lamberton (Minn.) H. S. 

“Austin H. S. of Chicago has a 
player, Tony Phillips, who scales an 
even 300.” James G. McCarthy, Friends 
Boarding School, Barnesville, O. 

“I play for Harper H. S. in Chi 
cage, and weigh 290 pounds.” Dick 
Graziadei. 

9. “I’m a 286 pounder who played 
tackle last fall for Caesar Rodney H. S. 
in Camden-Wyoming, Del.” Alvin Lara- 
more. 

10. “My school has a 6-4 center who 
weighs 283 pounds. His name is Bill 
Beadua,” Phillip Palen, St. Clair 
(Mich.) H. S. 

11. “My name is Frankie Scheder. 
I'm 280 pounds and play tackle for 
James Wood H. S. in Winchester, Va.” 

My name is Herman L. Masin, | 
weigh 190 pounds, and if I don’t stop 
eating rich desserts [ll soon be join 
ing the 300 club. 
>» When Johnny Mize played with the 
Giants, he wouldn’t or couldn’t bend 
down to field a ball. In fact, he wouldn't 
try for anything not hit straight back 
at him. This moved a Giant fan to wire 
Manager Leo Durocher: 

“Sir: Before every game an an 
nouncement is made that anyone inter 
fering with or touching a batted ball 
will be ejected from the park. Please 
advise Mr. Mize that this doesn’t refer 
to him.” 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





The Perceptive Professor ‘from Padua 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE...NO. 6 IN A SERIES BY FE RFR. SQUIBB & SONS 


1) In the 1600's not very much was 

known about what really goes on 2) Then, at the beginning of the 1700's, a 3) By Morgagni's day there was noth- 
inside the body to cause the symp- young physician in Italy began to do some- ing new about examining the bodies 
toms and suffering we call disease. thing in an organized, systematic way which of people who had died of disease 
When you were sick in those days, had been done before only here and there, and Morgagni examined bodies to find the 
the doctor might well send for the haphazardly. He was Giovanni Morgagni. He cause of death, but he added something 
surgeon to drain off several ounces later became Professor of Anatomy at the Uni- tremendously important: he kept a 
of your blood and order you to drink versity of Padua, and he was destined to have careful record of the symptoms they 
three pints of hot water. a profound effect on the history of medicine. had had before they died 





As time went on, he began to learn, from the symptoms 5) After more than fifty years Morgagni published, when he 
a sick man suffered, what was really going wrong inside. He was almost eighty, the complete record of some 750 cases, 
returned to the great principles of Hippocrates: observe ac- giving for each one the symptoms while the patient was alive 
curately, learn facts, make your deductions only from facts. and the exact nature of the damage found after death. . 


Morgagni was a pioneer in the search for precise 





knowledge of the cause of disease 

The search for knowledge is fully as urgent and im- 
portant today as it was when Morgagni was alive. The 
Research and Development Laboratories of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons is one of the great centers where this work goes 
constantly forward. The refinement of existing mate- 
rials, the development of new, more effective preventives 
and specifics for the welfare of mankind is the constant 
objective of Squibb’s long-term, continuing research. 


6) It was a tremendous step forward in medicine. Today's 
accurate knowledge of the meaning of symptoms is based on 
the foundation-stone laid by Giovanni Morgagni of Padua. 


E-R' SQUIBB & SONS 
The priceless ingredient of every product 


is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 
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FANTASTIC TALE OF AN 


MAY-JUNE, 1953 


POCKET BOOK 


More than 100 of the 
best poems by the leader 
of the new era in Amer- 
ican poetry. Long be- 
fore he became known 
as the greatest American 
poet of his time, Robert 
Frost worked as a farmer, a bobbin boy in 
a New England mill, a shoemaker, a re- 
porter and a teacher. And he writes on 
almost every subject, from blueberries and 
ghosts to people and the weather. Good 
poetry to bring you hours of pleasure and 
joy! 


POCKET COOK BO* 
Come and get it! A girl's 
best friend—a complete, 
reliable cook book of 
1300 recipes to help you 
—and mother too—make 
dreamy dishes that will 
bring calls for seconds! 
A wide assortment of 
kitchen - tested recipes 
with up-to-the-minute advice on money- 
saving tricks. Includes tables of standard 
measurements, handy definitions, index, etc 
A flewly revised edition prepared by 
McCall's Food Staff 


BLACK IVORY—No 
—. A turbulent tale of 
: sea adventure! Young 
Ralph Rudd runs away 
from home. Shanghaied 
aboard a sailing ship, 
he soon learns the se- 
cret of the Nero’s Afri- 
can mission: slaves! He 
overhears three seamen 
plotting to betray brutal Capt. Swing and 
steal his human cargo. Ralph risks death 
to help British naval sloops capture the 
slaving ship. Another Treasure Island! 


IRON 


Courage—the “vein of 

iron” that draws a fam- 

ily together. And it takes 

plenty of it to see Ada 

Fincastle and her family 

through the heartbreak- 

ing years of the depres- 

sion. Even when her 

material world collapses, 

Ada looks hopefully to the future and 

starting over from the bottom . her 

hopes tempered by the strength of her 

Eg Beautifully written, a realistic 
portrayal of Southern life. 


VEIN OF 


WAR OF THE WOR H 


IRVASION FROM MARS! 


MARS INVADES THE EARTH! Strange Satie sweep through space, speeding to- 
ward the Earth. No one is aware of this weird mission, of the danger lurking in distant 


skies. But, minute b 


minute, they draw nearer. Suddenly terror and war strike the Earth! 


Fatal heat rays fired by metal monsters, entire regiments of soldiers destro ee and 


towns demolished! Yet a force smaller than any eye can see defeats the od 


looking crea- 


tures from Mars! Paramount will soon release a movie of this exciting tale! 


ADDLE BY STARLIGHT 


snort 


“ A raw frontier story of 

Sam Holley's struggle 

t6 hdld a small group of 

North Basin Ranchers 

together, to protect their 

land fromi land-hungry 

homesteaders. Stubborn, 

Sam knows he'll get a fight—a fight 

for the things he. believes in a fight 

for his lifet Hunted by his enemies, be- 

trayed by his allies, framed for a brutal 

murder, Sam rides into a showdown, facing 
the fight of his life alone! 


tough, 


TO 


Identify trees quickly 
and easily—enjoy Na- 
ture’s wonders! A mar- 
velous book for every- 
one who loves trees and 
wants to know about 
them—where they grow, 
how to recognize them, 
what their leaf patterns 
are, etc. Includes a new kind of identifica- 
tion guide, full index PLUS 46 superb 
photographs and more than 200 delightful, 
carefully-done drawings. Ideal for gift- 
giving, it’s a book you'll want for yourself 
for more outdoor fun spring, summer, fall 
and winter! Don’t miss this one! 


THI i ' iP 


Will these people affect your life this year?: 


Konstantin Rokossovsky? 


OWER GOLF—Ben Hogan 
Improve your swing, cut 
afew strokes off your 
score, and be the champ 
of the fairways this 
summer. Written by Mr. 
Golf himself, this help- 
ful, well-illustrated, fact- 

Cor filled book shows you 

how! Here are al] the 
secrets behind Ben Hogan's astounding abil- 
ity to play winning golf. With real know- 
how, he gives you detailed descriptions of 
his famous grip, stance and swing — the 
secrets behind his amazing power drives 
and variation shots. FORE! 


y.. 


An American classic of 

a return to Nature, to 

the “simple life.” Here's 

a record of Thoreau’s 

famous experiment in 

essential living. Alone 

in the woods for two 

years, in a cottage he 

* built himself, he earned 

his living by the labors of his hands, ate 

the simplest food, tilled his own soil, gpent 

his ‘leisure hours observing plant and 

animal life, enjoying the scenery, reading 

and meditating. A true story of a sturdy 

individualist —a story filled with shrewd- 
ness. practicality, and humor! 


oP , son 
Irving Brown? Hans Selye? 


Here’s the latest information, the vital 


statistics about everybody who is likely to make news this year and 
years to come! The 1953 edition for all you want to know about the 
men and women who are changing the world around you. A good 
addition to your home reference shelf. Includes 100 pen portraits— 


the best %5-cent buy! 
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Te order books you 
went, write price in 91. 


WAR OF THE WORLDS, Wells (25¢) 





right-hand column on 
of 92. 


| SADDLE BY STARLIGHT, Short (35¢) 





line opposite each 
the titles you have se- 93. 


POWER GOLF, Hogan (25¢) 





lected. Add cost of 


WALDEN, Thoreay (35¢) 





books you selected and 94. | 
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POCKET BOOK OF ROBERT FROST’S POEMS (35¢) 
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THE POCKET COOK BOOK, Woody (25¢) 
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POCKET GUIDE TO TREES, Platt (35¢) 
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100 MOST IMPORTANT PEOPLE, Robinson (35¢) 
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BLACK IVORY, Collins (25¢) 
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MT. PONY AND THE PINTO COLT, Larom (25¢) 
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YELLOWSTONE SCOUT, Rush (25¢) 
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| FUN WITH PUZZLES, Leeming (25¢) 
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FIRE, Stewart (25¢) 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


SHARE THE RISK! 


Prepared under the direction of LEONE ANN HEUER 
Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


Bu CARTER’S family was finishing 
its monthly “family council” meet- 
ing. For once, expenses matched income. 

“It’s well worth working hard for a 
crew like you,” Bill's father said to the 
group. “Looks as if we'll get through 
next month all right, if nothing unusual 
happens. But we can’t afford any acci- 
dents.” 

The words kept ringing in Bill’s ear 
while he tried to study. “Can't afford 
any accidents.” But what if someone 
should break a leg, like Al Ever’s mother 

. what if the house should burn down 

. what if Dad should die? . . . You 
could drive yourself crazy thinking 
about all the things that might happen 
to a family. “The best thing to do is not 
to think,” Bill said, as he turned his 
radio on full blast. 

But the next morning he was think- 
ing, “There must be a way. to give your- 
self a break if things do go wrong. 
Trouble is, how can you figure out what 
unexpected hazards will happen? And 
even if you figure them out, how can 
you possibly have enough money saved 
up to take care of all emergencies?” 


Insurance Protects 


The answer to these questions in 
Bill's mind is insurance. Insurance is a 
method of sharing risks. A group of 
people get together and pool their 
money to share the cost of financial 
hazards. The agent who sold Bill's 
father his life insurance policy ex- 
plained it like this: 

Based on facts and figures, which 
every insurance company collects, a 
company can predict how many people 
between the ages of 25 and 60 are going 
to die each year. Or how many. homes 
are going to burn between now and 
next January. Or the number of people 
who will be hospitalized this year. 

Based on these “chances of loss,” the 
company determines how much money 
it must collect to offer protection to 
people against these hazards. For ex- 
ample, it knows that if 1,000 families 
pay 50 dollars a year for fire insurance, 
the total of $50,000 will more than 
take ..care of the number of insured 
homes which will burn that year. The 
reserve which is not paid out is. accu- 


mulated to pay the costs during a year 
when more homes may burn. 

Insurance companies offer various 
kinds of protection—life, health, acci- 
dent, and property. There are many 
kinds of policies in each type. No one 
family can afford to buy all kinds, and 
few need to. In planning an insurance 
program, each family needs to decide: 
What are our chances? A reliable agent, 
selected much as you select a family 
doctor or a lawyer, can help you an- 
swer these questions: 

1. How much financial damage would 
occur if certain things happened to me— 
such as a sudden hospitalization—acci- 
dental death . . . loss of property . . . 
loss of a job through disability . . . an 
auto accident? 

2. What types and kinds of insur- 
ance protection are there to cover my 
financial hazards, and which policies 
should I buy first? 

3. How much insurance can I afford 
and still pay necessary bills? 

Remember that individual and family 
needs are different. You will have to 
rely on your own judgment and the skill 
of your agent in selecting insurance. If 
you own a home, you need to protect it 
from loss by fire. A car accident may 
result in law suits which can take every- 
thing you"own if you don’t have com- 
piete coverage. You may be one of the 
“one out of ten people” who are hos- 
pitalized each year. A health and acci- 
dent policy will help you pay for these 
big bills. You can even own a policy 
that will pay you an income during the 
time you are off the job. 


How About You? 


Do you have a life insurance policy 
now? Buying life insurance when you're 
young has great advantages. Costs are 
based on age and health. Ten or 20 
years from now it may be difficult to 
pass a medical examination which qual- 
ifies you for life insurance. Bill is sold 


on the idea of taking out a policy when © 


he gets his first job. This is an ideal time 
since it will give him a head start on an 
insurance program to protect his family 
when he marries, These are some types 
of life insurance which may be useful 
to him, depending on his special needs. 























ds 


Ben Roth, Wall Street Journal 


“Look, Alvin! This time I’m certain 
I've beaten that $50 deductible clause 
in your accident insurance policy!” 


Ordinary Life Insurance gives protec- 
tion for life and the premiums stay the 
same. These policies have a cash surren- 
der value and loan value. Both protec- 
tion and savings are offered. 

Limited Payment Insurance is like 
ordinary life but you pay the premiums 
for only a limited number of years- 
10, 20, 30. Naturally costs are higher 
while you pay. Your protection is in 
force for as long as you live. Cash sur- 
render and loan values build up fast. 

Term Insurance gives protection for 
a specified period of time such as five, 
ten or twenty years. Under term insur- 
ance, you can carry the maximum 
amount of insurance for the least 
amount of money. But, you are buying 
protection only. The cost of term insur 
ance increases as you grow older. If you 
buy term insurance, look for policies 
that can be renewed or converted into 
another type of insurance. 

Endowment Insurance gives you both 
lifetime protection and a lump sum or 
monthly income after a specified period 
of time. Combines protection and sav- 
ings. Premiums are comparatively high. 
Accumulates loan value. 

There are many possible combina- 
tions of insurance. As your needs 
change, your agent can advise you or 
how to adapt your insurance program to 
these changes. You don’t expect to die 
tomorrow, but just in case you do, a 
well-planned life insurance program can 
provide a family with the financial se- 
curity it needs. 

This article has not tried to cover the 
provisions of all kinds of insurance. 
When you are ready to buy insurance, 
get expert advice from a reliable agent. 


This is the fourth in a series of arti- 
cles on “Managing Your Money.” 





: Listening and ‘ Looking 


(Editor's Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched. 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in a 
limited space, all of the good J programs 





sal ale 


on the air—particularly if we tried to 
list local programs. Here we are listing 
the best evening and Sunday network 
programs in each of several categories. 
Generally speaking, these programs can 
be recommended, although they may 
not always live up to their usual stand- 
ards. Use this list as a starting point to 
make up your own classroom list. ) 


Radio 


News and Discussion: 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas 


Edward R. 
(CBS), 


™8o soon, Sally? Seems like you only started 
working at the phone company a short while ago.” 


“It hasn't been very long —time goes fast 


when you like your job. 


And this is only 


the first of a lot of regular raises. 
My salary was good to start with and it'll 
keep on getting better!” 


“You really have a good job, Sally. 
Lucky your cousin told you about telephone work!” 


Bell Telephone. Syétin 


There may be a telephone job waiting for you! 


Theatre 





John Daly's This Week Around the 
World (ABC), Elmer Davis (ABC), 
Morgan Beatty (NBC), Warfront, 
Homefront (MBS), World News Round- 
up (CBS), Youth Wants to Know 
(NBC), Crossfire (ABC), Mind Your 
Manners (NBC). 

Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (CBS), 
Theatre Guild on the Air (NBC), Cav 
of America (NBC), Hallmark 
Playhouse (CBS), Hollywood Play- 
house (CBS), Best Plays (NBC). 

Music (mostly classical): NBC. Sym- 
phony (NBC), New York Philharmonic 
Symphony (CBS), Telephone Hour 
(NBC), Voice of Firestone (NBC), 
Metropolitan Opera (ABC), Encore 
(NBC), Symphonies for Youth (MBS) 

Music (mostly popular): Mindy Car- 
son Show (CBS), Bob Crosby’s Club 15 
(CBS), Railroad Hour (NBC). 

Comedy and Variety: Arthur God- 
frey and His Friends (CBS), Ozzie and 
Harriet (ABC), Jack Benny Show (CBS), 


aleade 


| Edgar Bergen Show (CBS), Dean Mar 


tin-Jerry Lewis Show (NBC), Bob Hope 
Show (NBC). 


Television 


News and Discussion: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Today 
(NBC), Youth Wants to Know (NBC), 
American Forum of the Air (NBC), 
United or Not? (ABC), Man of the 
Week (CBS), John C. Swayze (NBC), 
Douglas Edwards (CBS), The Hot Seat 
(ABC), Meet the Veep (NBC). 

Drama: Robert Montgomery Presents 
(NBC), Studio One (CBS), Omnibus 
(CBS), Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC), 
Phileo Playhouse (NBC), Lux Video 
(CBS), Four Star Playhouse 
Hollywood Opening * Night 

Kraft Television Theatre 
(NBC), Television Playhouse (NBC). 

Music (mostly classical): Voice of 
Firestone (NBC), NBC Television 
Opera Theatre (NBC), Métropolitan 
Auditions of the Air (ABC). 

Music (mostly popular): Your Hit Pa 
rade (NBC), Mindy Carson’s Club 
Embassy (NBC), Dinah Shore Show 
(NBC), Perry Como Show (CBS). 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Your Show of Shows (NBC), Toast of 
the Town (CBS), Colgate Comedy 
Hour (NBC), Herb Shriner (NBC), 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), I Love Lucy 
(CBS}, Our Miss Brooks (CBS), All Star 
Revue (NBC), Red Buttons Show (CBS). 
Paul Whiteman Teen Club (ABC). 
Jackie Gleason Show (CBS), Jack Benn) 
Show (CBS), Mr. Peepers (NBC). 

Documentary and Education: Victory 
at Sea (NBC), You Are There (CBS), 
American Inventory (NBC), Johns Hop 
kins Science Review (Du Mont), Words 
in the Night (NBC), Zoo Parade (NBC) 
Mr. Wizard (NBC), What in the Warld? 
(CBS), Author Meets the Critics (Du 
Mont). 


(CBS), 
(NBC), 





“iA '7\Tops, don’t miss. “ii“Good. 
i“ Fair. “Save your money. 


“iM MAN ON A TIGHTROPE. 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by Rob- 
ert L. Jacks, Directed by Elia Kazan.) 


Man on a Tightrope is, first of all, a 
fine, colorful story of life in a traveling 
circus. But because this circus, the Cir- 
cus Cernik, is traveling in modern 
Czechoslovakia, behind’ the Iron Cur- 
tain, the film has added excitement and 
importance. 

When the propaganda chiefs of the 
police state try to dictate even their 
ideas of comedy to the clown who man- 
iges the show, the old circus man de- 
cides the time has come to flee his 
native land. The eventual result is that 
the whole circus moves boldly toward 
the frontier, with band playing and 
flags flying as if they were actually put- 


ting on a show. Then they race to safety | 


in the American zone in Germany. 


If you remember your headlines from | 
. year or so ago, just such a bold dash | 
carried a whole trainload of brave | 


Czechs to freedom. Perhaps their story 


inspired this film. In any case, director | 


Elia Kazan and Pulitzer Prize writer 
Robert E. Sherwood have together cre- 
ated a strong lesson on the evils of the 
police state and the moral courage of 
those who fight against it. 

Filmed in Austria, Man on a Tight- 
rope has a superb cast, both American 
and European. Fredric March gives one 
of his finest performances as the aging 
clown. Gloria Grahame and Terry 
Moore are excellent as his wife and 
rebellious daughter. Adolphe Menjou, 
with only a few scenes, creates a mem- 
orable portrait of a wily police agent 
caught in his own trap. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “#//Destination Gobi. 
“wvvBreaking thee Sgund Barrier. 
“i iAbove and Beyond. “~“Bright 
Road. ““MmMember of the “Wedding. 
“ii” Wherever She Goes. “Face to 


Comedy: ““”“The Importance of 


Being Earnest. ~The Promoter. “7 | : 
| spondence and reports. Test-type the new Remington 


| Quiet-riter at your dealer's today... take Mom and 


The Stooge. “Never Wave at a WAC. 
“\“No Time for Flowers. “Babe in Bag- 
dad. “The Clown. 

Musical: “Call Me Madam. 
444 4Lili. “~MM-Hans Christian An- 


dersen. “iI Love Melvin. ##Stars | 


and Stripes Forever. “By the Light of 
the Silvery Moon. “Road to Bali. 
“The Jazz Singer. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. “All Ashore. 














THE COMPLETE TYPEWRITER 
IN PORTABLE SIZE 


For continuing your education or for seeking a career 
in business, a portable can be of more help to you 


| than any other gift. And no other portable has such 
Face. “Pony Soldier. “Angel Face. | 


fast, responsive action or so many practical features 
to help you turn out better-looking themes, corre- 


Dad along so they can see it too! Luggage-type car- 
tying case and touch method instruction book are 
included. Be sure to ask about convenient terms. 


Exclusive Miracle Tab 
Sets and clears tabulator 
stops right from the keyboard 
with just a flick of the finger. 


a proouct or Mhernington. Stare 





Louisiana Purchase 
(Continued from page 17) 


I'm a little deaf, you know. Did you 
say—“all of Louisiana?” But I have no 
such authority! And Mr. Monroe is not 
here yet. Well, my Government might 
bid $4,000,000. That's 20,000,000 
francs. 

TALLEYRAND: Too low. Reflect, and 
see me tomorrow. 


The White House again, July 14, 
1803. 

Manison: Yes, here’s the dispatch. It 
confirms all the reports. Mr. Monroe 
says the papers for sale of Louisiana to 
the U. S. were signed May 4. They 
dated all the papers April 30, because 
that’s the day they reached agreement. 
France will take over Louisiana from 
Spain in the fall and then turn it over 
to us. 


Jerrerson: But the price! Fifteen 
million dollars! How am I ever going to 
get such an enormous sum from Con- 
gress? And where does the Constitution 
give us any right to buy foreign terri- 
tory? Well, we had to do it. The Missis- 
sippi must be an American river. What 
else is in this Louisiana Territory? How 
big is it? What good is it? 

MERIWETHER Lewis, Jefferson's sec- 
retary: Should we not explore it, sir? 

Jerrerson: I've thought of that. In 
fact, I already have Congress’ permis- 
sion. And, Lieutenant Lewis, perhaps 
you're the man to go. 


So, in 1804, the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition set out. Just last month long- 
lost sections of the diaries of the trip 
were found in an attic in St. Paul, Minn. 
These records fill in a missing chapter 
in the story of this expedition that 
opened the great prairie and mountain 
empire of Louisiana Territory. 





Say What You Please! 


(Continued from page 15) 


Dear Editor: 

In going through your article “From 
Kitty Hawk to the Frontiers of Space” 
in the March 4 World Week, I ran 
across something in the “tomorrow” sec- 
tion with which I disagree. 

Your article stated that one of the 
main obstacles in conquering space was 
to overcome the earth’s gravitational 
pull. In order to do so, one must obtain 
a speed of 20,000 m.p.h. (7 m.p.sec.). 

This is not strictly true. Theoretically, 
a rocket could blast away from the 
earth at a snail's pace of one inch a 
minute and keep on going until it 
reached the stars—providing it had 
enough fuel! The “if” is a big one. A 
ship would, however, have to attain 
unbelievable speed on existing fuels, 
except in the event that an inexhausti- 
ble power-source is discovered. This 
does not get around the fact that the 
escape velocity (25,000 m.p.h.) is the 
velocity that a rocket would have to 

, possess at the earth’s surface in order 
to escape from earth, although I would 
say that no spaceship departing from 
earth will ever quite need to attain it. 

Dick Wilke 
Wausau (Wis.) Jr. H. S. 


(The following is one of several let- 
ters received in reply to the question 
raised in our Feb. 4 pro-con article: 
“Should the U. S. Quit the U. N.?” The 
quotations are from the article.—Ed.) 


Dear Editor: 

I say no! Maybe the U. N. is a little 
trying to us in some ways, but what 
would we do without it? 

Although it “lets us pay the bills, do 
all the work,” and “interferes in U. S. 


affairs and endangers our security,” it 
has many solid accomplishments in its 
favor. 

We can’t just drop out! The U. N. re- 
mains our best hope for peace. 

We can’t blame the U. N. for fric- 
tions that are older and deeper than the 
U. N. If we quit now, we're sure to 
plunge ourselves into all-out war! 

Jeannette Cady 
Duanesburg Central School 
Delanson, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

After reading your article “Smoke 
Eaters” in the March 11 issue, we would 
like to knéw if they have “Junior Fire 
Marshals” only in Western states. There 
are a few boys from our school who are 
auxiliary firemen in our city, and we are 
very interested in this project. 

Bob Hayes 
No. Quincy, Mass. 


You might ask your local fire depart- 
ment whether there is any local or state 
agency that sponsors organizations such 
as you mention. Or write to Chief Jim- 
my Baker, Waldo High School, Waldo, 
Ark., for information on how their Ju- 
nior Fireman group was created.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I read World Week as soon as I get 
it, and I enjoy your articles very much. 
I like to read about different people in 
the news, and how they make the head- 
lines. 

I also enjoy “Ask Gay Head.” Reading 
the problems that other girls and boys 
have sent in has helped me many times. 

The “Movie Check List” is very good, 
also, though I must disagree sometimes 
with the ratings that are given. 

Dorothy Malone 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) H. $. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


fermentation (p. 9) —A chemical 
change, in which the substance con- 
cerned is often bubbly or agitated. The 
souring of milk, ripening of cheese, 
and changing of cider into vinegar are 
examples of fermentation. 

British Broadcasting Corporation (p. 
10)—A few small privately-owned radio 
stations are allowed in Britain, but 
nearly all broadcasting is done by the 
BBC, a government corporation. No 
advertising is permitted. 

Edward V and VIII (p. 10)—Edward 
V died before he could be crowned. 
Edward VIII abdicated (quit the throne) 
before his coronation. 

feudal (p. 12)—Pertaining to the sys- 
tem of landholding and rights which 
existed in Western Europe during the 
Middle Ages. After the breakup of the 
Roman Empire, powerful lords built 
strong castles and gained control of the 
land round about. Each lord held his 
land by authority of some higher lord 
or the king, and in return agreed to help 
his lord in war and to give his lord cer- 
tain money payments. Most of the 
people were serfs and villeins. They 
lived under the protection of one of the 
lords and tilled the soil or performed 
hand crafts such as toolmaking. They 
could not leave the land and had to per- 
form certain labors for their lord. 

“divine right of kings” (p. 12)—Pow- 
erful kings have often claimed that they 
held their rule by God’s order. The 
Stuart kings in 17th century Britain took 
this view. The British revolted twice 
during that century and established the 
idea that kings have limited powers 
given by the people. 

Cockney (p. 13)—Traditionally, one 
born within sound of Bow Bells, in Lon- 
don. More loosely, an East End Lon- 
doner who talks with the special dialect 
and twang of the Cockney. 

austerity (p. 13)—Simplicity, carried 
to harsh extremes. 

pound sterling (p. 13)—The British 
money unit, equal to 113.001 grains of 
gold. It is worth about $2.81 in U. S. 
money in internationa] exchange. 

kippered (p. 14)—Salted and dried 
or smoked. 

sesquicentennial (p. 17)—150th anni- 
versary. 

mansard (p. 17)—A type of sloped 
roof developed by Francois Mansard, 
French architect. 

Say It Right! 

Dag Hammarskjoeld (p. 4)—da (or, dag) 
ham mar shild. 

feudal (p. 12)—fa dal. 

Bismarck (p. 14)—biz miirk. 

Laussat (p. 17)—1é sd. 

Cabildo (p. 17)—ka bel do. 


> 
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Foolproof 

Frequently people give the bus driv- 
ers a pretty rough time, in their refusal 
to move to the rear of the vehicle. 

However, one bus driver has found 
a satisfactory solution. 

As the bus becomes crowded, at éach 
scheduled stop, this poker-faced motor- 
man chants in a nasal monotone: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, move to the 
rear.” Then he adds significantly, “The 


rest of you stay up front with me.” 
McCall Spirit 


Tough Egg 


Customer: “Say, waiter, is this an 
incubator chicken?” 

Waiter: “I don’t know, sir. 
sir?” 

Customer: “It must be. No chicken 
that had a mother could get as tough 
as this one.” 


Why, 


Practice What You Screech 


Tuner: “I came to tune your violin.” 
Violinist: “I didn’t send for a tuner.” 
Tuner: “I know it, lady; the neigh- 

bors did.” 
Canadian High News 


Strong Man 


The bride and groom stood at the 
entrance of the cave. 

“Oh, darling,” fluttered the bride, 
“do you suppose there are any sta- 
lactites in there?” 

The groom flexed his muscles bel- 
ligerently. “Well, you don’t have to 
worry,” he said grandly. “Remember, 
I'm here to protect you!” 


Wall Street Journal 


Unfinished Symphony 

The school orchestra was rehearsing 
a composition by the director to be 
played at the fall concert. After going 
over the composition six times the direc- 
tor seemed satisfied. 

“Thank you,” he said to the weary 
musicians, “at last you have given ne a 
true interpretation of my work.” 

“Gee!” whispered the boy with the 
trombone, “that’s queer. I've got two 
pages to play yet.” 


Odds 


Early in the Civil War, when the 
Union armies were suffering repeated 
defeats, Abraham Lincoln was dis- 
cussing the war situation with his 
cabinet. 

“How many men do you estimate 
are in the Confederate army?” a Cabi- 
net member asked. 

“About a million and a half,” Lin- 
coln saide 

“That many?” said another member. 
“1 thought the number was consider- 
ably less.” 

“So did I,” Lincoln said, “but every 
time one of our generals loses a battle, 
he insists that he was outriumbered 
three to one—and we have about 500,- 
000 men.” 


The Kablegram 


Broken Hip-pocket 


Sailor: “Did you go to the doctor 
today?” 

Neighbor: “Yes, I did.” 

Sailor: “And did he find out what 
you had?” 

Neighbor: “Well, very nearly.” 

Sailor: “What do you mean?” 

Neighbor: “Well, I had ten dollars 


and he charged me eight.” 
Patuxent River Tester 


Walk-on Part 

“Dad, I've got my first part in a 
play,” said the young actor. “I play the 
part of a man who has been married 
for 20 years.” 

“Splendid,” replied his father. “May- 
be one of these days they'll give you 
a speaking part.” 


College Chronicle 


Good Measure 


An Irishman passed a shop which 
advertised “Everything Sold by the 
Yard.” Thinking to play a joke on the 
shopkeeper, the Irishman went in and 
asked for a yard of milk. 

The shopkeeper, not to be outdone, 
dipped his finger in a bow] of milk and 
drew a line a yard long on the counter. 
“Five cents, please,” he said. 

“All right,” the Irishman came back, 
“roll it up and I'll take it!” 


Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fila 








Powerful Magnifying Glass 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
a lists and approvals. 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


WOW! dfs 1 5 


ote., to new customers. 
Jamestown Stemp Ceo., Dept. 510, Jamestown, N. Y. 








Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS; 1-Tor(onto); 4-P. W.; 6- 
atom: 8-(L)ei(f); 9-it;°10-oak; 12-King; 
14-La(urier); 15-N. B. (New Brunswick); 
16-Nor(thwest Territories); 18-water; 20- 
mine; 21-air; 22-C. P. (Canadian Pacific); 
23-Go(vernor general); 25-men; 27-Eliz- 
(abeth); 29-Ao; 30-gun; 31-Ala(ska); 32- 
Man(itoba). 

DOWN: l-tail; 2-Ottawa; 3-Ro(ckies); 
4-P. E. I. (Prince Edward Island); 5-Win- 
nipeg; 7-Montreal; 11-Abe(rdeen); 13- 
gon; 17-Regina; 19-aim; 20-M. C.; 24-Oz; 
26-Noah; 28-lum(ber). 


Choice of 
the Softball 
Champs too! 


SEND 

FOR THE 

NEW H & B 
SOFTBALL RULES 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Softbol! 
Rule Book for 1953 is ready 
at your dealers. Get your copy 
from him or send V0c direct 
te us (coin) to cover mailing. 
Print name and address plainly. 
Hillerich & Brodsby Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., Dept. $-32. 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR Senn aa: & BASEBALL 





THE CUTICURA 
BETTER COMPLEXION 
PLAN PROMOTES 


. n 
in J 
Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment bring radiant new 
tone, promptly help 
clear up blackheads 
andexternally caused 
pimples. To speéd 
relief, try new “invis- 


ible” Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. Buy! 


S 


Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beou- 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS | 


and carn i 

Free Memory Book with each order 

Write teday for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple $1., Scranton 5, Po 














Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, interior Design, Fashion Iitue- 

tration, Fashion and Costume Design, Art in Advertis- 

ing, Portrait, Still Life, Landscape, Rooms oni 

reasonable rates. Inquire regarding time payment plan. 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


“America’s Mos Progressive Art Institunon.” 


2323 $.W. 27th Avenue Miemi, Fle. 














WHY DO WE SAY.. “he rang the hell” 


The strength-tester is popular at all carni- 

vals and fairs. It is operated by striking a 

block of wood as hard as possible with 

@ heavy sledge. This sends o weight up And when it comes to “ringing the bell” in peanuts, 


peg edie Pg ob gee it’s PLANTERS every time! PLANTERS always hit 
whenever a person does something exactly the top for crisp, crunchy goodness. They’re fine, 
yr ee he bel.” oven-fresh Virginia peanuts, roasted to the peak of 
perfection. That’s why they can’t be matched as a 
relaxing energy treat. So always ask for PLANTERS 
—in Peanuts, Peanut Butter, and the Jumbo Block 


Peanut Bar. 





always sa for peanuts 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 

NOTE: The article, “Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” on page 16, is a preview of a 
new series of American history articles 
planned for next semester in World 
Week. Each article will, through a play 
or story technique, show how history 
was made at a famous “shrine of 
America.” 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; 
news pages, pp. 5-8; unit on Britain, 
pp. 10-14; “Louisiana Purchase,” pp. 
16-17. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
graphy: cover map; “Britain—The Fight 
for Life,” p. 13; “Louisiana Purchase,” 
pp. 16-17. 

American History: “Newsmakers” 
(Gen. Clark), p. 4; news pages, pp. 5-8; 
“Britain—Sam & John Inc.,” p. 14; 
“Louisiana Purchase,” pp. 16-17. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Let's Quit Being 
Vandals” (Good Citizens at Work), pp. 
18-19. ’ 

Moral and spiritual, personal, health, 
vocational, financial guidance: “Career 
Club,” p. 9; “Ask Gay Head,” p. 20: 
“How Would You Solve It?” p. 20. “To 
Your Good Health,” p. 24; “Managing 
Your Money,” p. 27. 


” 


Unit: BRITAIN (pp. 10-14) 


Note that the cover map ties in with 
the geography. and economic picture of 
Britain today. 

(a) On pages 10-11 the coronation 
and Britain’s system of government are 
described. 

(b) On page 12 a picture-panel se- 
ries traces the growth of British free- 
doms from the Magna Charta to the 
present. 

(c) On page 13 the economic bal- 
ance sheet of Britain is presented in 
two-column form. 

(d) Page 14 discusses U. S.—British 


relations. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 10-12: (1) What is the 
place of each of the following in the 
British system of government—mcnarch, 
prime minister, parliament, cabinet? 
(2) What part did each of the following 
have in British history: Magna Charta? 
industrial revolution? British Labor 
party? Conservative party? 

2. Page 13: (1) Under a two-column 
chart (Advantages, Problems) sum- 
marize Britain’s economic life today. In- 
clade statements about Britain’s living 
standards, natural resources, industries, 
and foreign trade. 

8. Page 14: (1) Mention three fac- 


‘ 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


April 22, 1953 
Special Issue: SCIENCE ON THE 
FARM. 
April 29, 1953 
Unit: Iran and the Middle East; 
Point Four in Iran. 
Special Feature: “The Time of Your 
Life”—all about time and timepieces. 


May 6, 1953 
Unit: Japan. 


May 13, 1953 


Unit: Korea. 
sss] 


tors which help make the U. S. and 
Britain close friends. (2) Mention one 
problem in world relationships toward 
which they differ in attitude. 


CORONATION and FIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM (pp. 10-12) 


Aim 


To learn about the British system of 
government and to trace the develop- 
ment of British democracy. 


Motivation 

How many of you saw the inaugura- 
tion of President Eisenhower on TV or 
in the newsreels? How does it compare 
with the coronation plans for Queen 
Elizabeth? How do you explain the dif- 
ference in “fuss” the Americans and 
British make about these ceremonies? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why. is the British monarch said 
to be a “figurehead”? If the monarch 
has so little power, why have a monarch 
at all? 

2. Would you describe President 
Eisenhower as a “figurehead”? Why or 
why not? How does our system of gov- 
ernment compare with Britain's? 

3. If Britain has a king (or queen) at 
the head of the government, how can it 
be called a democracy? 


Procedure 

Open World Week to page 12. Call 
on a good reader to read the text along- 
side the pictures while the class fol- 
lows along. Assign a group of bright 
students to give their reports on each 
of the following topics at the pertinent 
points in the lesson. 
should have been assigned earlier as re- 
search reports.) (a) Magna Charta; 
(b) feudalism; (c) Glorious Revolution 


of 1688. (d) labor problems in the in- 
dustrial revolution; (e) reforms under 
Disraeli and Gladstone; (f) socialism 
under the Labor party government. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the Magna Charta regard- 
ed as a landmark in the struggle for 
democratic rights of people? 

2. What is meant by the “industrial 
revolution”? How did it help create 
a middle class? Who is the “middle 
class”? Why should the industrial revo- 
lution have helped hasten the gains in 
democratic rights of people? 

8. How did Britain’s Labor party, 
under its socialistic program, bring 
changes into Britain’s way of life? 
(Bring in the concepts of nationalizing 
industries, socialized medicine, etc.) 

4. What changes can Britain expect 
under Churchill's Conservative party? 


Activities 


1. Assign some bright students to 
look up the facts about Britain’s system 
of government in an encyclopedia or a 
World History text. The outline can be 
placed on the blackboard to be avail- 
able for class reference during discus- 
sion. 

2. Check back on topics suggested in 
lesson plan for special reports. 

8. The class cartoonists can visualize 
the position of the British monarch as 
a government “figurehead” in an orig- 
inal drawing. 


FIGHT FOR LIFE (p. 13) 


Student Reading References 


(1) “What Britain Wants to Tell 
Ike,” U. S. News, 1/16/53. (2) 
“Churchill: Has He Made a Change?” 
Business Week 1/31/53. (3) “What the 
British Say About the U. S.,” U. S. 
News, 2/20/58. 


Procedure 


Before getting into active class dis- 
cussion make sure that your students 
know basic map facts. Send students 
to the wall map of the worid to point 
out the location of the British Isles and 
the extent of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and British Empire. Call on 
other students to explain the statement, 
“The sun hever sets on the British Em- 


pire. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Why did the end of World War 
II find the British people suffering mere 
hardships in their everyday life than 
did Americans? How was the British 
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problem indicated by their “austerity 
program”? 

2. Have the class turn to the cartoon 
on page 14. What ideas does the car- 
toonist want to put across? 

3. Since Britain uses a different 
money system than our own, where 
does she get the dollars to buy Ameri- 
can goods? What does Britain mean 
when she complains of the “dollar gap”? 
How does Britain’s “trade—not aid” pro- 
gram aim to solve her foreign trade 
problems with the U. S.? 

4. If Britain was first to have the in- 
dustrial revolution, how do you explain 
the fact that the U. S. is the world’s 
industrial leader today? Why was 
Britain the world’s industrial and export 
leader in previous years? 


Activities 


1. Distribute blank outline maps of 
the world. Have students fill in the 
Commonwealth and Empire members. 
Other students can prepare a products 
map of Britain and her Commonwealth. 
Use cover map, and information from 
World Almanac or encyclopedia. 


TOOLS for 


Science on the Farm 
April 22 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Agricultural America, 
1951, free, American Institute of Co- 
operation, 1302 18th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Farm Management: 
Agricultural Credit, Farm Products, 
Marketing, Agricultural Statistics (price 
list 68), latest edition, free, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Healthy Soil, Healthy People, 
1948, 15¢, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Agriculture (Prob- 
lems in American Life Unit 8), 1942, 
80¢, National Council for Social Studies, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Seven illustrated booklets on the 
structure, functions, and kinds of soils, 
plants, and meat animals and their rela- 
tions to each other; no date, free, Agri- 
caitural Research Dept., Swift & Com- 
pany, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 


ARTICLES: “Bigger Role for Farm 
Co-ops,” by K. S. Davis, N. Y. Times 
Mogazine, Jan. 4, 1953. “Are U. S. 
Farmers Really in Trouble?” U.S. News 
& World Report, Feb. 27, 1953. “Why 
Mulberry Quit the Farm,” by F. Fox, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Dec. 14, 1952. 
“Bigger Crops, Fewer and Fewer Men,” 
Business Week, June 28, 1952. “How 
the Farmer Thinks,” by L. Bromfield, 


2. Assign students to prepare a chart 
showing Britain’s industries, agricultural 
crops, exports, imports, and natural re- 
sources. This chart can be placed on the 
blackboard for references during class 
discussion. 

3. As a lesson summary, divide the 
class into several groups—housewives, 
factory workers, students, businessmen, 
and government officials. Each writes 
a letter about Britain's austerity pro- 
gram as he has experienced it. 


SAM & JOHN, INC. (p. 14) 
Discussion Questions 


1. How do you explain the strong 
ties of friendship between the U. S. and 
Britain? What part of our way of life 
have we adopted from Britain? 

2. In what ways are the U. S. and 
Britain working together today to keep 
world peace? How do we differ with 
Britain concerning Red China? 

3. How has the American tariff af- 
fected Britain’s program of increasing 
exports? Wheat do you think our attitude 
toward the tariff should be? 
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Atlantic Monthly, June, 1952. “Agri- 
culture,” Life, Jan. 5, 1953. 

FILMS: Enough and For All, 40 min- 
utes, free loan, Massey-Harris Co., 1721 
Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. Agricul- 
tural science and its application to 
modern farming. Big Harvest: The Story 
of Agriculture, 22 minutes, sale, Films, 
Inc., Instructional Films Division, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. New Ways in 
Farming, 15 minutes, sale, March of 
Time Forum Films, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. The Green 
Hand, 44 minutes, free loan, The Ven- 
ard Organization, 702 S. Adams St., 
Peoria 2, Ill. Role of Future Farmers of 
America in developing good farmers 
and good citizens. Under the 4-H Flag, 
44 minutes, free loan, Venard Organi- 
zation. Inffuence of 4-H Club on a Mid- 
western farm family. County Agent, 17 
minutes, sale, Government Films Dept., 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. Activiries of a 
county agent and his services to farmers. 
Electrified Farming, 30 minutes, free 
loan, Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Today's Farmer, 34 
frames, Current Affairs Films Division, 
Key Productions, Inc., 18 East 4lst 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. County 
Agent, 51 frames, Creative Arts Studio, 
Inc., 1200 Eye Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


Activities 

1. Assign students to refer to Ameri- 
can history textbooks for information 
on our British heritage. Check up on 
the “rights of Englishmen,” our Declara- 
tion of Independence, and our Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution. 

2. Work in an interpretation of the 
pie-chart on page 14. Drill in graph- 
reading skills. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
(pp. 16-17) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why was the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1803 called “the biggest real estate 
deal in history”? Call on students to 
work with a map showing the terri- 
torial expansion of the U. S. to indicate 
the extent of the purchase (see p. 17). 

2. Who do you think got the better 
of the bargain—Napoleon with the 15 
million dollars we paid for the territory, 
or the U. S.? Justify your opinion. 

8. Since the Louisiana territory at 
the time we bought it was not a fully 
explored area, and we didn’t know what 
we were actually buying, how did Presi- 
dent Jefferson justify its purchase? 

4. How did the Western settlers have 
a part in Jefferson’s decision? 


Activities 

1. Distribute blank outline maps of 
the U. S. to the class. Students can in- 
dicate the territorial expansion of the 
U. S. by using crayons or a pencil-shad- 
ing scheme of their own. 

2. Part of the lesson can include a 
report on the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. 





ANSWERS TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE, p. 15 


ACROSS: 1-Danes; 5-Irish; 10-rout; 11- 
T.M. (Thomas Moore); 13-Erie; 14-urn; 
15-coal; 17-era; 18-it; 19-cannot; 2l-et; 22- 
D.A.; 23-A.B.; 24-(H.)R.H. (Her or His 
Royal Highness); 25-SS; 26-C.S, (Charles 
Stuart); 27-A.D.; 29-At(lantic); 30-Ma(r- 
garet); 31-P.S.; 33-Le(eds); 35-ae; 36- 
Se(otland); 988-oh; 39-elders; 42-Te 
(Deum); 43-Reg(ina Elizabetha); 45-kilt; 
46-gal(lon); 41-Tees; 49-sf (sforzando); 
50-Kent; 51-spore; 52-James(I). 

DOWN: 1-Druid; 2-aorta; 3-nun; 4-et; 
6-Re( ading); 7-Ire(land); 8-sires; 9-heats; 
ll-ton; 12-Man; 15-cab; 16-Lor(ds); 19- 
castle; 20-Thames; 26-C.A. (Clement At- 
tlee); 28-Da(nelaw); 3l-ports; 32-sheep; 
84-elk; 35-Art(hur); 36-stane; 37-Celts; 
40-Dis(raeli); 4l-elf; 44-Geo(rge); 46- 
gem; 48-Sr.; 50-ka. 


ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 

I. Britain’s Trade: 1-1951; 2-1952; 3-in- 
creased; 4-imported more than she export- 
ed; 5-pound sterling; 6-part of 1949-50; 
7-surplus of imports. 

Il. The Balance Sheet: 1-F; 2-U: 3-F; 
4-U; 5-F; 6-F; 7-U; 8-F; 9-U; 10-U. 

Ill. Fight for Freedom: 2, 5, 1, 3, 4. 

IV. 1-U; 2-B; 3-B-U; 4-B; 5-B-U; 6-B; 
7-B-U; 8-B; 9-B-U; 10-B. 
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Get Both for Only 20c More Than World Week Alone! 


“RESPONSE OF THE CLASS IS 
AMAZINGLY ENTHUSIASTIC” * 


Gentlemen: 


I should like to tell you how delighted I 
am with “Literary Cavalcade.” It has in- 
spired my pupils to new interests in reading, 
and the response of the class to the work we 
do with this magazine is amazingly enthu- 
siastic. I want to compliment you particu- 
larly on your wise choice of material. The 
stories are keyed to the interests of high 
school pupils and are as varied and readable 
as any teacher might desire. With “Literary 
Cavaleade” in the classroom, English has 
taken on a new life and has a wonderful 
new appeal. - 


Sincerely, 
(Miss) L. M. K., Teacher-Librarian 


* Original letter on file. 








(See special combination rate below) 


Round out your curriculum with 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 


LITERARY CAVALCADE is a 40-page illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of contemporary literature for high school classes. By bringing 
to your class some of the best current literature, Literary Cavalcade 
gives your students an appreciation of the living literature of our 
time and proves to them that good literature can also be highly 
entertaining. By supplying outstanding material for the English side 
of the curriculum, Cavalcade is an idéal complement to World 
Week. 


CONTENTS-—A typical issue includes short stories by modern 
authors; essays and articles on travel, science, exploration; poetry 
by contemporary poets; a book condensation; biographical sketches 
of authors. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR YOUNG WRITERS —An important 
feature is “Cavalcade Firsts” which publishes each month 4 to 8 
pages of student contributions in poetry, short stories, essays, etc. 


TEACHING AIDS-—A class subscription to Literary Cavalcade en- 
titles you to a free teacher desk copy, together with a special section 
—sent to teachers only—which contains lesson plans based on the 
text, topics for class discussion, vocabulary-building exercises, etc 


NEW WORKBOOK SECTIOQN—This 4-page workbook section, 
“Cavalquiz,” was added this year at the request of teachers. 
Prepared by an authority with many years’ teaching and testing 
experience, it is designed to develop reading and comprehension 
skills, provide a sound basis for vocabulary growth, and encourage 
composition and appreciation of literature. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION RATE—Cost of Literary Cavalcade 
alone is 50¢ per student per semester, $1.00 per school year. In 
combination with World Week—both for 75¢ per semester, $1.50 


per school year. 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 


encourage students to read for pleasure 





Club is organized so that all details— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. 


Plan to start a Club in your class next fall. 
Send for information and free materials. 


he Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
8,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 
that this year student members have bought more than 1,500,000 books. 


: MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS cr 
ee 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class next fall. Please 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information and free materials. 





Name 





School Grade 


Address __ ‘nae 


City __—— Zone__State. 
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